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Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side fraine, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 
a GURY S62 


This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at on 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-styl 
Galleys sometimes project and make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. ; 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside... . .- $2 00 | Double Column, 6}x23} inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
6 x10 inches inside 00 | 12x18 inches inside 
83x13 as 2 50 | 14x20 ss 
10 x16 00 | 15x22 “ 


BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides 


AEL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 
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All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 
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R. S. MENAMIN, Editor. 


“*FREE AND UNSHACKLED.”’ 


$1.00 per Annum. 





EXHIBITION REVIEWS. 


NUMBER EIGHT, 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


Among the fair visions of our departed Centennial, there 
must long remain distinct in memory the picture of that 
realm of paper—that little monumental city, with its gaily 
tinted towers and snowy pinnacles, along whose streets we 
walked, wondering that America possessed such powers of 
production; and then again wondering whether the vast 
manufactures, of which these were but a trifling sample, 
could supply the requirements of the ceaseless throng of 
people that paused to gaze with the manifest discrimination 
of trained intelligence. 

Approaching from the central aisle of the Main Building, 
the visitor must needs stop to gaze at the gigantic warder 
who kept the gate so valiantly. This mighty ream of snow- 
white paper, from Holyoke, Mass., was the fitting repre- 
sentative of the labors accomplished by the Fourdrinier 
machine, demonstrating its powers so triumphantly in Ma- 
chinery Hall. Each sheet of this monster ream measured 
six feet in width by eighteen in length, the mass weighing 
two thousand pounds. A fine array of tinted and white 
writing papers, of the usual sizes, lay upon this as a base, 
showing the varied styles and qualities produced by the 
same manufactory. 

A handsome pillar of tinted envelope and writing papers 
was also exhibited from Holyoke, Mass., by the Parsons 
Parer Co. This effective method of arrangement was 
adopted by several manufacturers, and added much to the 
beauty of the scene. A towering pyramid from Byron 
Weston, of Dalton, Mass., showed the graduated sizes, from 
the largest to the smallest, with the advantage of the affixed 
name to each size, and furnished a fine display for the 
linen ledger and tecord paper for which he makes special 
claims for strength and durability. 

Other pinnacles and pyramids, proving the varied excel- 
lence of our home manufacture, were presented by L. L. 
Brown & Co., of the celebrated Greylock Mills, of South 
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Adams, Mass., and by the Crescent Mix1s, and the Crane 
Bros., all from the Old Bay State. The O_p Berxksuree 
Mitts also made a fine display of paper, distinguished as 
being fan-dried in cold air. The Sournworrn Company, 
of Mittineaque, added some handsome writing papers; 
while one of the most imposing arrays, in extent, variety, 
and excellence, was the admirable display of the OwEn 
Paper Company, of Housatonic, embracing wedding and 
writing papers fit to tempt the most fastidious of penmen. 
The papers of all of the above-named manufacturers are un- 
surpassed by the products of any of the French, English, or 
German paper mills. 

New York presented her claims in the same branch of in- 
dustry by the hands of Porter & Barnsrmeg, who exhibited 
a large case of writing papers, with a pretty variety of note 
papers; a similar show being made by the CenTENNARY 
Mitts, of the same State. 

Among the book and printing papers, an effective dis- 
position of specimens was presented by Jessup & Moorg, 
of Philadelphia, consisting of handsome illustrated works 
printed upon their paper, together with the cellulose from 
wood and cotton used as material. In their case, in addi- 
tion to the beautiful specimens of printing, was exhibited an 
immense roll of cellulose, eight feet high and weighing 
eighteen hundred pounds. Trieston & HoLiincsworts, 
of the Milton Mills, Boston, also had a fine array of heavy 
and handsome papers adapted to wood-cut, chromo, and 
steel-plate printing. Another tastefully arranged case con- 
tained a fine display from the Mounr Hotty Paper Com- 
PANY, of the delicate work used upon bank notes and bill- 
heads imprinted upon their special manufacture of commer- 
cial safety paper. 

A pleasing variety was given to this extensive department 
by the occasional introduction of dainty devices in color, 
such as the handsome pillar of fancy papers from Lovis 
Dersonce & Co., of New York, and the specially effective re- 
volving pillar presented by the same firm. CuHar.es Brcx, 
of Philadelphia, hada handsome array of those pretty mate- 
rials which have recently been adding such new deiights to 
the grace and brilliancy of our charming Christmas trees; 
while the display of the Sxeniie tinted motto papers con- 
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tained a still more fanciful disposition of the delicate flowers 
and other dainty devices now used so effectively in the 
adornments of confectionery. Among the fancy colored 
papers must be included those of the Seymour Paprr Com- 
pany, of Windsor Locks, Conn., including magazine covers 
and tinted envelopes. This display, in our opinion, was 
the most beautiful, in variety of tints and finish, of any in 
the Exhibition. 

The fine arts of stationery added another graceful feature 
to the paper display. The dainty adornments for the wri- 
ting table were effectively shown by Cuaruzs J. CoHEn, of 
Philadelphia, while the specialty of lead pencils was exten- 
sively treated by the American branch of the famous house 
of Faner. A lofty pyramid of lead was the well-chosen 
emblem of the Eacue Pencr Company, whose products 
have been recently winning public favor; while the Amert- 
can Leap Pencrt Company, of New York, was specially for- 
tunate in the combination of taste and utility shown in its 
representative leaden tower, surrounded by specimens ot the 
several qualities of the material, and pictures of the various 
processes of the manufacture, all intelligibly and descrip- 
tively labeled for the benefit of the visitor. 

In note papers and the accompanying envelopes, ME- 
GARGEE Bros., of Philadelphia, made an extensive exhibit, 
including a variety of the favorite granite paper, which was 
introduced to the public by them. Visiting cards and invi- 
tations were a specialty presented, in a tasteful and elabo- 
rate display, by Cuarues A. Drxon, of Philadelphia. The 
elegant array of exquisite note papers, shown by CHAMBER- 
Lin, Wutrmore & Co., of New York, and the similar exhibit 
of Drexa, of Philadelphia, seemed intent on tempting the 
passing multitude into matrimony, by showing the endless 
variety of pretty devices by which to invite their friends to 
haste to the wedding. But the very culmination of luxury 
in this branch of stationery found a peculiarly appropriate 
place of shelter among the precious treasures exhibited by 
Tirrany & Co., of New York. Here, amidst the dazzling 
magnificence of the bridal presents, were notes of invita- 
tion, both quaint and lovely, bearing in their appropriate 
devices the symbols of the wedding festivities, and of their 
happy silver and golden returns, with the neatly conveyed 
hint of the obligations of the guests in response to such 
brilliant notes of preparation. 

The marble-like pallor of the pyramids of white paper 
was also tastefully contrasted by the variously tinted masses 
of card board. Among these the Ruops Isuanp Carp Boarp 
Company offered handsome specimens, and the Nasnva 
Carp AND GLAZED Paper Company was especially fortunate 
in showing the availability of its material for decorative 
printing, in conjunction with the pictures of the Fores 
LirHoGraPuHic Company, of Boston. Playing cards of varied 
colors and devices, from A. DoucHerty, of New York, also 
added tints to the kaleidoscopic array, while sober shading 
was gained from such quiet and useful displays as the 
binders’ board of Davey & Sons, of New York, the press 
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boards of the Casz Bros., of South Manchester, Mass., and 
the specialty of blotting papers exhibited by Josepn Parker, 
Son & Co., of New Haven. (Photographic Hall was selected 
by A. M. Corus, Son & Co., the Philadelphia card mannu- 
facturers, as the arena upon which to make a handsome dis- 
play of their leading specialty—photographic cards—in a 
great profusion of sizes, styles, and colors. ) 

Among the multiform purposes to which paper is now 
being applied, must be mentioned the Japanese paper car- 
peting and building paper, manufactured by Irvine Bros., 
of Ellwood, N. J., and the carpeting presented by T. 8S. 
Scorr & Bro., of Philadelphia—the latter, in appearance 
undistinguishable from the handsomest oil cloth floor cover- 
ing, is promised to excel that fabric both in cheapness and 
durability. 

As holding close connection with this domain of paper, 
the exhibit of American blank books and ledgers was placed 
upon its confines, and attracted much attention, as well by 
the beauty of the volumes, as for their intrinsic value as a 


| proof of the perfection to which the manufacture has been 


brought by our native workmen. ‘The surprising combina- 
tion of size, weight, strength, and elegance, was the constant 
theme of admiration to the passing throng, under the strin- 
gency of the repeated demonstration of the manner in which 
the great business interests, developing under modern pro- 
gress, must necessarily fortify themselves with records 
which defy the injuries of daily service and even the effects 
of time itself. 

A large case of elegant and ponderous volumes was ex- 
hibited by Wm. Mann, of Philadelphia. The great cele- 
brity of the manufactures of W. F. Murpuy’s Sons was 
also fittingly sustained by a handsome and extensive array 
of specimens. From Wilmington, Del., a contribution was 
presented by Boucuman, Tuomas & Co. ; and Louisville, Ky., 
presented some excellent work from Brapiey & GILBERT. 
The massive and handsome volumes from Root, ANTHONY 
& Co., of New York, were very tastefully displayed; and the 
house of Francis & Lourret presented an impressive array 
of their immense spring-back volumes. A case from 
Boorum & Pezasg, of the same city, contained many speci- 
mens of varied size and style, with the claim that the firm 
manufactures two thousand different kinds of blank books. 
Effective for its singularity, as well as for the quality of its 
contents, was a case representing a gigantic ledger of glass, 
showing some handsome work from Waker, Evans & Coas- 
WELL, of Charleston, South Carolina. The gorgeous bind- 
ings of the photograph albums of Kocu, Sons & Co., of New 
York, attracted much attention; other exhibitors of this 
popular branch of manufacture having introduced their 
specimens into the regular book department. 

In a concluding stroll through the galleries of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, a passing glance should be given to the 
books as the finished product of the typographic art. In a 
desultory wandering through the various national depart- 
ments, the attention of the visitor was probably most for- 
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cibly attracted by the remarkably handsome compartment 
furnished by the publishers of Germany. Around the outer 
wall were hung fine engravings and chromos, the corners 
being surmounted by busts of Gutenberg, Durer, Sene- 
felder, and Koenig, in appropriate tribute of honor. With- 
in, ample tables and shelves gave fine display for a large 
number of books of many kinds, presenting the labors of 
nearly one hundred and fifty publishers, and furnishing a 
view of the national literature in its various grades. 

In sharp contrast with this luxury was the unadorned de- 
monstration of the Netherlands. In an apartment as plain 
and simple as a working author's library, stood shelves of 
volumes equally plain, and arranged simply as if for ready 
reference. The manifest cheapness, utility, and variety of 
the whole display, instantly conveyed the pleasant impres- 
sion that, in the land where printing in its modern popular 
form was so early practiced, the art had still been preserved, 
not as the luxury to the few, but as the friend of the many. 
A specially valuable feature in this exhibit was a depart- 
ment embracing the volumes published within a few years, 
thus indicating, with precision, the tendency of the current 
literature, and sensibly presented in the every-day clothes 
in which it is accepted into the service of the people. 

Holland made a specialty of her charts and maps in re- 
lief, as if to proudly demonstrate to the rest of the world 
the reality of her scanty provision of moderately dry land. 
The magnificent charts and maps from Switzerland seemed 


but a fitting expression of the national pride of a country so 
remarkable for a varied topography, while her extensive 
display of educational literature demonstrated one of the 


great elements of her power. Some finely illustrated 
volumes served to recall the memory of her claims to artis- 
tic excellence in those days when the famous engravers of 
other nations found justice for their art from the skill of her 
typographers. 

The books exhibited by Italy, although few in number, 
were very handsome, both as specimens of letter-press and 
artistic illustration. Among these should be mentioned a 
volume, the Duomo di Monreale, printed by F. Lao, of 
Palermo, and a work in Greek and Arabic from the same 
typographer. A ledger, ponderous and handsome in a 
plain binding, was the tribute from Messina; while Naples 
presented a very finely illustrated account of the most re- 
markable monuments in the National Museum. 

In printing, as in all other departments, Brazil made an 
unexpectedly large and tasteful display, and the books, al- 
though not specially distinctive for any national peculiarity, 
were fine specimens in binding, paper, illustration, and 
presswork. Peru-exhibited a few very neat publications; 
and the Argentine Republic made quite a large exhibit, em- 
bracing an extensive variety of styles, the binding of some 
of which attracted attention for excellence. In the depart- 
ment of Chili, some huge volumes, in magnificent binding, 
were furnished by Frepreric ScHReBieER, of Santiago. 

The fine general exhibit of Russia did not contain many 





books, but in these the inharmonious characters of the lan- 
guage received fine treatment from the excellent presswork. 
A variety of good paper, of various grades, was also shown; 
and large ledgers and blank books fully upheld the ac- 
knowledged value of the leather of that country. 

The large and varied exhibit of France was, with few ex- 
ceptions, marked by its luxury of illustration and decora- 
tive binding, and contained an especially important depart- 
ment, in which many volumes illustrated the methods of 
binding used in the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. This historic array abundantly proved 
the excellence of the manipulation by which France for- 
merly held preéminence in the art. 

The London Graphic sensibly presented its claims as one 
of the active potencies of the present, in a plain compart- 
ment, much resembling an ordinary newspaper office. In 
the centre stood a Bremner press, upon which its illustra- 
tions are printed, and a large case exhibited the process of 
engraving upon wood in the several stages, and also the 
various methods of preparing the blocks for the artist and 
the press. Around the outer wall were hung many of the 
war sketches and illustrations of the London News, as an 
additional proof of the successful application of art to cur- 
rent periodical literature. 

This portion of the English exhibit was further enriched 
by a case of the splendidly illustrated and bound volumes 
of Cassen, Perrer & Garry, of London. The playing 
cards and other colored printing from Goopatn & Co. 
added to the beauty of the display, as did the illustrated 
volumes upon botany from Wma. Paut & Son. Pretty color- 
ing and variety of design also distinguished the specimens 
of fanciful cards, mottoes, prizes, and other illustrated 
work, by which the Sunpay Scuoon Unron endeavors to add 
attractiveness to its varied publications. Quite an exten- 
sive array of musical publications, of various styles, were 
presented by the publishing houses of Nove.to, Ewer & 
Co., and of Auczner & Co.; and public attention was much 
attracted to the singular appearance of the Hexaglott Bible, 
published by Dickenson & HicHam, in which, by printing 
three columns on the page, the eye at one glance observes 
the parallel passages of the Scripture in six languages. An 
especially pleasant nook of this department was the prettily 
furnished reading room of Brappury, AGNEw & Co., where 
the visitor could rest upon an easy chair while leisurely 
examining the elegant volumes of the publishers, while 
Punch stood bowing at the doorway, extending a cordial 
welcome. a I ins 

Our next neighbor, Canada, in its fine and extensive con- 
tribution of books, of course bore in many respects a marked 
resemblance to the publications of the mother country, 
but invested them with a special interest by presenting 
a careful arrangement of educational works. A large case 
from Quebec attracted much interest, and the idea was still 
more completely presented by a free public school library 
from Ontario. 
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THE GREELEY MONUMENTAL BUST 


ITS UNVEILING AT GREENWOOD CEMETERY 


THE ADDRESS BY BAYARD TAYLOR 
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POEM BY EB. C. STEDMAN 


An event of unusual interest to printers and journalists 
was the unveiling of the monumental bust of Horace Gree- 
ley, which took place on Monday afternoon, Dec. 4th. The 
memorial was planned by American printers, and placed 
over his remains on Locust Hill, in the western part of 
Greenwood Cemetery, New York. 

The New York Tribune, of December 5th, contained an 
elaborate account of the proceedings, and from it we take 
the following report: , 

HISTORY OF THE WORK. 

Four years ago yesterday [Dec. 4, 1872], Mr. Greeley was 
buried. Within two weeks after his funeral, the members 
of the Tribune composing room met and resolved to ask 
their brother compositors, throughout the United States and 
Canada, to set 1,000 ems each on the third day of the fol- 
lowing February, Mr. Greeley’s birthday, the sums received 
for the work to be sent to the President of the New York 
Typographical Union, as a fund for the erection of a type- 
metal statue of Horace Greeley. The printing offices 
throughout the country were also requested to send a pound 
of old type, each, to the same society as material for the 
statue. The result of this appeal was about $1,000 in money 
and about 1,500 pounds of old type. 
taken for nearly fifteen months. Ata session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Convention, which met at St. Louis 
in June, 1874, the project was revived by a delegate from 
New York, who asked the convention to supplement the 
fund already in the hands of the New York Union by a sub- 
scription. 


No further steps were 


A subscription was taken, but the aggregate sum 
was still insufficient to complete the statue. In view of this 
fact, Thomas Burke, chairman of the committee, asked 
about a dozen of the employing printers of this city to meet 
him, with the desire of interesting them in the project. 
They responded generously to his appeal, and the bust un- 
veiled yesterday is the result of their co-operation. From 
that time, among the active workers were Lewis Francis, 
Daniel Godwin, C. C. Savage, Theodore L. De Vinne, W. 
W. Pasko, and Peter 8. Hoe. In reconsidering the plan, it 
was thought better to erect a bust rather than a statue, and 
to make it of bronze instead of type metal, which is less 
durable. 
THE BUST, 

which has been very carefully and conscientiously modeled 
by Mr. Calverley, is of colossal size, and cast in the most 
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enduring bronze. It represents Horace Greeley as he ap- 
peared during the last three or four years of his life, fresh 
and alert in all his faculties, in spite of his age and unre- 
mitting labors. The likeness is excellent, although from 
the position of the monument, on a detached knoll, it is 
rather difficult to find a good point of view. The expres- 
sion is that of the cheerful, kindly attention which the 
friends of Horace Greeley remember so well in his face, 
while he was half listening and half meditating his reply. 
The slight lift of the eyebrows is very characteristic of him, 
and the modeling of the lips gives that suggestion of a 
coming smile which his mouth frequently wore in repose. 
The largeness, fullness, and beautiful symmetry of the head 
are very accurately reproduced. It is an entirely honest 
and satisfactory work, and the printers of the country have 
thus been fortunate in the achievement of their honorable 
design and in the selection of the artist to whom its most 
important feature has been intrusted. The likeness to the 
original is most distinct, and the character of the features 
most apparent, from a point about half-way up the knoll, 
and a little to the right of the approach to the vault. The 
monument is beautifully enframed by trees, and promises 
to have a fitting background of foliage in Summer time. 
THE EXERCISES. 

The bright sun and the almost balmy air of midday 
favored the exercises of yesterday. A considerable time be- 
fore the appointed hour for the unveiling, a large group 
had assembled around the monument, and at 2 o'clock, 
when the speakers arrived, nearly five hundred persons 
were present. Many of those associated with Mr. Greeley 
in his life and labors were there, and many more whose 
presence testified to a reverence and esteem which did not 
come from personal acquaintance, but from the knowledge 
of his life’s work. A platform had been erected at the side 
of the monument, and upon this the persons most deeply 
interested in the occasion were seated. In the assemblage 
were Mrs. John F. Cleveland and daughter, Miss Gabrielle 
Greeley, Col. Nicholas Smith and wife (formerly Miss Ida 
Greeley), Charles O’Conor, Thurlow Weed, Algernon 8. 
Sullivan, Thomas N. Rooker and Mrs. Rooker, Charles F. 
Congdon, Gordon L. Ford and family, Patrick O'Rourke, 
Edward A. Spring, Samuel Sinclair and his wife and 
daughter, Thomas C. Acton, Clarence Cook, Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Joaquin Miller, E. C. Stedman, Mrs. Sted- 
man, Demas Barnes, Gen. P. H. Jones, F. B. Carpenter, 
Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, J. L. Farley, Charles Partridge, 8. 8. 
Packard, John: L. Schenck, Jos. L. Toone, Charles Storrs, 
Douglas Taylor, Gen. E. A. Merritt, John W. Harmon, 
Oliver Johnson, Andrew Little, Samuel (‘*Copperfaced”) 
Orchard, Daniel Godwin, Thomas Burke, Theodore L. De 
Vinne, W. W. Pasko, J. S. T. Stranahan, Charles Rich, of 
Montana, John H. Folk, Charles W. Stoddard, and ‘ Louis 
Napoleon, manager of the underground railway.” 

At 2 o’clock, C. C. Savage, a trustee of the monument 
fund, in calling the assembly to order, said: 
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The day and the hour to begin our memorial services have now ar- 
rived. Our worthy President, the Hon. Thurlow Weed, who expected 
to preside to-day, is with us, but informs me that his health makes it 
inadvisable for him to do it. He therefore requests another of our 
trustees, Lewis Francis, to act in his stead. 


Mr. Francis, in accepting this position, said: 


I thank you, gentlemen, for the honor conferred upon me. I do not 
think I will detain you with any remarks, for our programme is long 
enough in view of the fact that these exercises are in the open air, and 
I will ask Mr. Bodwell to deliver the presentation address. In conse- 
quence of an engagement, the clergyman who was to have offered 
prayer has not arrived, and we therefore, rather than detain you, begin 
the exercises. 


Mr. Francis then introduced Wm. H. Bodwell, late Presi- 

dent of the International Typographical Union. 
MR. BODWELL’S PRESENTATION ADDRESS. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has been thought advisable that a representative 
of the united practical printers of the country—with whom the project 
to erect this memorial originated—should be selected to present it to 
the public. When it is remembered that Mr. Greeley was among the 
very first in this country to move in the matter of organizing Printers’ 
Unions, and was the first President of New York Typographical Union, 
it is perhaps well that this should be so. When the death of Mr. Gree- 
ley fell like a pall upon the nation, the working printers, looking upon 
him as the grandest and most eminent representative of their craft 
that this country has yet produced, immediately initiated steps look- 
ing to the erection of some suitable memorial to testify their admira- 
tion and respect for the great printer. At firstit was proposed to erect 
a statue to be composed of type metal, but that material was soon found 
to be of too perishable a nature, and the plan was changed. This ne- 
cessitated the raising of a larger amount of money, and for a time it 
seemed as though the project was in danger of failing. But at this 
juncture the printers remembered that while they justly looked upon 
Mr. Greeley as the leading representative of their craft, yet his life- 
work had been given for the benefit of all classes and conditions of 
people, many of whom would be glad of an opportunity to join with 
them in erecting this memorial. The subject was mentioned to a few 
employing printers and other friends of Mr. Greeley, and the response 
was quick and liberal; abundant assistance was given, and the result 
is before you to-day. This is as it should be, and as I doubt not the 
great editor himself would have desired it, for he was no believer in 
class distinctions. Writing upon this subject when at the very zenith 
of his usefulness and influence, he said: 

I do not, with many others, divide the community into two diverse, 
sharply discriminated classes, antagonized as producers and consumers 
respectively. In my conception, all who are of any account are both 
producers and consumers, with substantially identical interests, suf- 
fering each other’s misfortunes, and prospering through each other's 
prosperity. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the working and employing 
printers, and those other gentlemen who have contributed to the erec- 
tion of this memorial, I present this bust of Horace Greeley to that 
public for whose welfare he labored so long, so conscientiously, and 
so successfully, believing, as I do, that centuries after this granite 
shall have crumbled away, and the bronze shall have been beaten into 
a shapeless mass by the elements, the name of Horace Greeley will be 
cherished and reverenced wherever freedom has a home and the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. 


At the close of the presentation address the bust, which 
had been draped with the American flag, was unveiled by 
the sculptor, Charles Calverley. A poem, by E. C. Stedman, 
was then read by the poet. The many passages which es- 
pecially recalled to the minds of those present the character 
and labors of Mr. Greeley were received with cordial ap- 
plause. 

THE MONUMENT OF GREELEY. 
Greenwood, December 4, 1876. 


Once more, dear mother earth, we stand 
In reverence where thy bounty gave 
Our brother, yielded to thy hand, 
The sweet protection of the grave! 





Well hast thou soothed him through the years, 
The years our love and sorrow number 

And with thy smiles, and with thy tears, 
Made green and fair his place of slumber 


Thine be the keeping of that trust; 
And ours this image, born of art 
To shine above his hidden dust, 

What time the sunrise breezes part 
The trees, and with new light enwreathe 
Yon head—until the lips are golden, 
And from them music seems to breathe 

As from the desert statue olden. 


Would it were so! that now we might 
Hear once his uttered voice again, 
Or hold him present to our sight, 

Nor reach with empty hands and vain! 
O that, from some far place, were heard 
One cadence of his speech returning 

A whispered tone, a single word, 
Sent back in anewer to our yearning! 


It may not be? What then the spark, 

The essence which illumed the whole 
And made his living form its mark 

And outward likeness? What the soul 
That warmed the heart and poised the head, 

And spoke the thoughts we now inberit ? 
Bright force of fire and ether bred 

Where art thou now, elusive spirit? 


Where, now, the sunburst of a love 
Which blended still with sudden wrath 
To nerve the righteous hand that strove, 
And blaze in the oppressor’s path ” 
Fair earth, our dust is thine indeed! 
Too soon he reached the voiceless portal 
That whither leads? Where lies the mead 
He gained, and knew himself immortal ? 


Or, tell us, on what distant star, 
Where even as here are toil and wrong, 
With strength renewed he litts afar 
A voice of aid, a war-cry strong ? 
With fruit, this stern Olygpiad past, 
Has that rich nature elsewhere yielded, 
What conquest gained and knowledge vast, 
What kindred beings loved and shielded! 


Why seek to know? he little sought, 
Himeelf, to lift the close-drawn veil, 
Nor for his own salvation wrought 
And pleaded, ay, and wore his mail; 
No selfish grasp of life, no fear, 
Won for mankind his ceaseless caring, 
But for themselves he held them dear 
Their birth and shrouded exit sharing 


Not his the feverish wish to live 
A sunnier life, a longer space, 
Save that the eternal law might give 
The boon in common to his race. 
Earth, ‘twas thy heaven he loved, and best 
Thy precious offspring, man and woman, 
And labor for them seemed but rest 
To him, whose nature was so human. 
Even here his spirit haply longed 
To stay, remembered by our kind, 
And where the haunts of men are thronged 
Move yetamong them. Seek and find 
A presence, though his voice has ceased, 
Still, even where we dwell, remaining, 
With all its tenderest thrills increased 
And all it cared to ask obtaining. 


List, how the varied things that took 
The impress of his passion rare 
Make answer! To the roadways look, 
THY watered vales, the hamlets fair. 
He walks unseen the living woods, 
The fields, the town, the shaded borough, 
And in the pastoral solitudes 
Delights to view the lengthening furrow. 


The faithful East that cradled him, 

Still, while she deems her nursling sleeps, 
Sits by his couch with vision dim; 

The plenteous West his feast-day keeps; 
The wistful South recalls the ways 

Of one who in his love enwound her, 
And stayed her, in the evil days, 

With arms of comfort thrown around her. 
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He lives wherever men to men 
In perilous hours his words repeat, 
Where clangs the forge, where glides the pen, 
Where toil and traffic crowd the street; 
And in whatever time or place 
Earth’s purests souls their purpose strengthen, 
Down the broad pathway of our race 
The shadow of his name shall lengthen. 


** Still with us!” all the liegemen cry 
Who read his heart and held him dear; 
The hills declare ‘‘ He shall not die!" 
The prairies answer “ He is here!”’ 
Immortal thus, no dread of fate 
Be ours, no vain memento mori ; 
Life, life, not death we consecrate— 
A lasting presence touched with glory. 
The star may vanish—but a ray, 
Sent forth, what mandate can recall? 
The circling wave still keeps its way 
That marked a turret’s seaward fall; 
The least of music's uttered strains 
Is part of Nature’s voice forever; 
And aye beyond the grave remains 
The great, the good man’s high endeavor! 
Well may the brooding earth retake 
The form we knew, to be a part 
Of bloom and herbage, fern and brake, 
New lives that from her being start. 
Nought of the soul shall there remain; 
They came on void and darkness solely 
Who the veiled spirit sought in vain 
Within the temple’s shrine Most Holy. 
That, that has found again the source 
From which itself to us was lent; 
The power that, in perpetual course, 
Makes of the dust an instrument 
Supreme; the universal soul; 
The current infinite and single 
Wherein, as ages onward roll, 
Life, thought, and will forever mingle. 
What more is left, to keep our hold 
On him who was so tPue and strong? 
This semblance, raised above the mold 
With offerings meet of word and song, 
That men may teach, in aftertime, 
Their sons how goodness marked the features 
Of one whose life was made sublime 
By service for his brother creatures. 
And last, and lordliest, his fame— 
A station in the starry line 
Of heroes that have left a name 
Men conjure with—a place divine, 
Since, in the world’s eternal plan, 
Divinity itself is given 
To him who lives or dies for man, 
And looks within his soul for heaven. 


Bayard Taylor, on rising to make the address of accept- 
ance, was warmly applauded, and the marks of approval 
which interrupted its delivery, showed how cordially those 
present appreciated his estimate of Mr. Greeley: 

BAYARD TAYLOR'S ADDRESS OF ACCEPTANCE. 


Mr. BODWELL AND GENTLEMEN: As one who studied for two years in 
the only university at which Horace Greeley was graduated—the com- 
posing room of a printing office—and as his friend and associate for a 
quarter of a century, I have been called upon by the committee of 
journalists and printers to accept, on behalf of the people, this monu- 
mental bust. It is a fitting symbol of his life. It comes from the craft 
to which he belonged, and is received by the people for whom he 
thought, labored, and endured. It restores to us who knew and loved 
him, and preserves for coming generations, the expression of his good- 
ness and gentleness, no less than that of his intellectual power. His 
best ambition could have desired no more honorable memorial. 
Erected by printers to a printer, by workmen to a worker, by Ameri- 
cans to the representative of American honesty, independence, and 
originality, this bronze could express no more though it were as huge 
as the Rhodian Apollo. 

It is well that the completion of a monument to Horace Greeley 
should have been delayed until now. When he was laid to rest here, 





four years ago to-day, a sharper blast than that of the opening Winter 
blew over his grave; but the misconceptions of his character have 
melted away as the snows from this mound, while fresh esteem and 
reverence have budded and blossomed above his tomb like the trees 
that shade it. The knowledge that thousands for whom and with 
whom he had labored so many years—whose considerate respect, at 
least, he had a right to claim—were angrily alienated from him, cast 4 
dark and tragic pall over the closing days of his life, and deepened the 
gloom which settled upon his empty place. But time swiftly repairs 
all injustice; and these few years, which, let us hope, have planted per- 
manent if unspoken regrets in many hearts, have already placed in 
clear historic light the manly honesty and unselfishness of his whoie 
life. Men begin to see that the transparent candor of Horace Greeley’s 
nature was a rare and precious virtue in a man wielding his influence. 
They begin to understand that his political course, from first to last, 
was determined by the operation of the same unchanging principles. 
When there was a choice between right, as he conceived it, and tempo- 
rary popularity, he never hesitated. When he seemed to overlook or 
disregard the cautious steps and carefully selected means of other 
political leaders, it was simply because he saw the distant result so 
clearly. A far-sighted eye may sometimes mistake the perspective of 
events, yet it does not therefore see falsely. The clearness of Horace 
Greeley’s vision arose from the fact that he understood, as few Ameri- 
cans have done, the temper and character of the people. He kept bis 
feet in their paths, and compelled his brain to work on the level of 
their intelligence. He knew, better than they, how their moods were 
to change, and their opinions to be recast by circumstances. His mind 
was a marvel, in its knowledge of local characteristics, interests, and 
influences, from one end of the country to the other. No success, no 
distinction, no possibility opened to him of more eminent fields of 
labor, ever interrupted the acquisition of that knowledge or lessened 
the sympathy which grew from it. The broad base and keen intellec- 
tual summit of our national life were thus equally incarnate in him. 
While his brain grew, his hand and heart kept their early habits. The 
experience of the man deepened and broadened, but the unsophisti- 
cated simplicity of the child remained. He was so naturally and in- 
evitably good that his goodness almost failed to be reckoned as a virtue. 
With all the opportunities of development which he so conscientiously 
seized—with all his wide and varied knowledge of life—there were 
three things which he could never learn: to mistrust human nature, to 
refuse help whenever he could give it, and to disguise his honest 
opinions. He has been compared to Franklin; but, although he some- 
times seemed to echo the economical philosophy of Poor Richard, he 
never succeeded in practicing its first maxim. Only those who stood 
nearest to him can truly know how his life was glorified by self-denial 
and self-sacrifice, by labor that never complained and patience that 
never uttered itself in words. 

The strong individuality of Horace Greeley was equally moral and 
intellectual, and the lasting influence of his life will be manifested in 
both directions. His memory does not depend upon separate acts or 
conspicuous expression; it is based upon and embraces the entire 
scope of his activity, the total aim and effort of his life. He would 
have been the last of men to present himself as a special model for the 
imitation of his younger countrymen; but there are few who will now 
deny that this generation is better, more devoted to lofty principles, 
less subservient to the dictation of party, wiser, more tolerant and 
more humane, because he has lived. Nothing worthier than this can 
be said of any man. When most men die, the ranks close, and the line 
moves forward without a visible gap; but hundreds of thousands miss, 
and long shall continue to miss, the courageous front of Horace Gree- 
ley. Like Latour d’Auvergne, the first grenadier of France, his name 
is still called in the regiment of those who dare and do, for the sake of 
mankind, and the mournful answer comes: *‘ Dead upon the field of 
honor !”’ 

I should like to speak of his tenderness and generosity. I should 
like to explain the awkward devices of his heart to hide itself, knowing 
that the exhibition of feeling is unconventional, and sensitive lest its 
earnest impulses should be misconstrued. But the veil which he wore 
during life must not be lifted by the privilege which follows death; 
enough of light shines through it to reveal all that the world need 
know. To me his nature seemed like a fertile tract of the soil of his 
native New Hampshire. It was cleared and cultivated, and rich har- 
vests clad its southern slopes; yet the rough primitive granite cropped 
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PRINTERS 


out here and there, and there were dingles which defied the plow, 
where the sweet wild-flowers blossomed in their season and the wild 
birds built their nests unharmed. Ina word, he was a man who kept 
his life as God fashioned it for him, neither assuming a grace which 
was not bestowed, nor disguising a quality which asserted its exist- 
ence, 

A life like his cannot be lost. That sleepless intelligence is not ex- 
tinguished, though the brain which was its implement is here slowly 
falling to dust; that helping and forbearing love continues, though the 
heart which it quickened is cold. He lives, not only in the mysterious 
realm where some purer and grander form of activity awaited him, but 
also as an imperishable influence in the people. Something of him 
has been absorbed into a multitude of other lives, and will be trans- 
mitted to their seed. His true monument is as broad as the land he 
served. This, which you have erected over his ashes, is the least me- 
morial of his life. But it stands as “1e himself loved to stand, on a 
breezy knoll, where he could bathe his brow in the shadows of branches 
and listen to the music of their leaves. It looks to the city where he 
lived and labored; commerce passes on yonder waters, and industry 
sends up her smokes in the distance. So may it stand for many a cen- 
tury, untouched by invasion from the sea, or civil strife from within 
the land—teaching men, through its expressive lineaments, that suc- 
cess may be modest, that experience may be innocent, that power may 
be unselfish and pure. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Taylor’s address, the presiding 
officer stated that the committee had received many letters 
from persons invited to be present, whose engagements had 
prevented their acceptance; but that, in view of the discom- 
fort of remaining longer in the open air, he would not read 
them. At his request the Rev. Thomas Farrell, of St. 
Joseph’s Catholic Church, of this city, then closed the exer- 
cises with the following benediction: 


Bless us, O Lord, who are here assembled to honor the memory aud 
the virtues of thy great servant, and grant us, O Lord, to imitate his 
example and to labor for the benefit of our fellow-creatures and our 
beloved country. 





SOME OF THE LETTERS FROM PERSONS ABSENT. 
FROM WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 
RosLyn, Lone Isianp, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1876. 
Dear Stn: My engagements are such that I cannot come in from 
Roslyn on Monday next, to attend the unveiling of the bust of the late 
Mr. Greeley in Greenwood Cemetery, so that I can only thank the 
trustees for their polite invitation. 
Very respectfully yours, 
W. W. Pasko, Secretary. 


W. C. Bryant. 


FROM JOHN M’VICAR. 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, ) 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Derrorr, Micu., November 23, 1876. } 

My Dear Bopwet: Yours of the 20th, with invitation to be present 
at the unveiling of the bronze bust of the late Horace Greeley, is re- 
ceived. Yourself and our friends could not possibly be more glad to 
have me present on the occasion than I should be glad to be there 
From boyhood upward I was an ardent admirer of ‘‘ the philosopher of 
Spruce street,’’ that sincere admiration never flagging for an instant to 
the present time, and never stronger than now. I considered him the 
grandest representative of the printer and journalist this country has 
ever produced ; and though his heart may have been considered by some 
all too large—too capable and too ready to enfold the sorrows of a large 
portion of his countrymen in its great sympathy—to permit of his being 
classed as a statesman, I have ever believed it was an honest heart 
directed by an honest head. All I could say in praise of Horace Gree- 
ley, or all the honors we as printers may endeavor to heap upon his 
memory, in any form, I consider but a drop in the ocean of his merits. 
But | am sorry to say that, disposed as I might be to attend the cere- 
monies proposed to be held at Greenwood on the 4th prox., matters of 
business make it imperative that I should not be absent from home 
during the first half of December; consequently I must respectfully 
but regretfully decline the invitation and the honor. My heart will be 
with you, however, and it is my earnest hope that a day of pleasant 
weather may be vouchsafed for the proposed ceremonies, and that all 
who attend may be fully imbued with the feeling that he, in honor of 
whose memory such ceremony is being performed, fully merited in life 
the deep respect and reverence accorded him dead. 


Respectfully and fraternally yours, Joun MoVicar. 
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FROM JOHN W. FORNEY. 
PHILADELPHIA, Noy. 28, 1876. 
My Dear Sir: I thank you sincerely for your invitation to be present 
at the unveiling of the colossal bust in bronze over the grave of Horace 
Greeley, on Monday, the 4th day of December next, and I hope I need 
not say to my brother printers and journalists that I will be present 
unless unavoidably detaincd. More than forty years ago, while I was 
an apprentice, long before I rose to the dignity of compositor, I learned 
to honor Horace Greeley, and during all the succeeding seas and 
storms of party differences down to the hour of his death, I followed 
his star as my best ideal of practical journalisin 
Very truly yours, J. W. Forney. 
W. W. Pasko, Secretary. 


FROM JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Oak KNOLL, Danvers, 11th mo., 28th, 1876 
DEAR FRIEND: I deeply regret that it is not in my power to be pre- 
sent at the unveiling of the bust of Horace Greeley at Greenwood Ceme- 
tery oa the 4th of next month. But in spirit I shall be with you. I 
knew and loved Horace Greeley for more than a quarter of a century, 
a period embracing the most eventful years of our national life. While 
in common with all men I rec: gnized his great intellectual endow- 
ments and literary achievements, I always felt that the man was greater 
even than his works. If his crystal purity and noble simplicity of 
character, his unselfish devotion to duty, his absolutely unsuspected 
integrity, his generous and unstinted sympathy for the poor and op- 
pressed, and his world-embracing love of liberty, do not entitie him to 
all that bronze or marble can express of the admiration and gratitude 
of his countrymen, I know of no one in all our history who deserves a 
place in the nation’s Pantheon. 
lam, very truly, thy friend, 
W. W. Pasko, Secretary. 


Joun G. WHITTIER. 


FROM GEORGE W. CHILDS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Novy. 28, 1876. 

GENTLEMEN: I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your 
invitation to be present at the unveiling of the colossal bronze bust of 
Horace Greeley, designed and contributed by printers and journalists 
as a token of their affection and of the high regard in which they hold 
the memory of their famous colleague. 

The printers and journalists who have planned and contributed to 
this memorial have honored themselves by the honor they thus pay 
to the memory of Mr. Greeley, who as printer and journalist was 
master of his craft and profession, from his composing stick to the 
editorial chair of the importantand powerful newspaper he established, 
and upon which he indelibly impressed his individuality. He made 
that newspaper a monument of what can be accomplished in journalism 
by one able man when gifted with the spirit of industry, indomitable 
devotion to business, and unswerving journalistic independence. 

Many of those who knew him well, and who hold his character and 
journalistic genius in the highest estimation, will doubtless be gathered 
about his grave on the occasion of the ceremony to which you invite 
me, and I would like to be among them, but fear that other demands 
upon me will deprive me of the opportunity to join them on that occa- 
sion. Very truly yours, Gro. W. CHILDs. 
The Hon. Thurlow Weed and others. 

FROM GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
West NEw BricHtTon, STATEN IsLanp, Dec. 2, 1876. 

Deak Str: I thank you for the invitation to be present at the unveil- 
ing of the bust of Mr. Greeley. My only service upon the daily press 
was long ago upon the 7';ibune, when Mr. Greeley was editor; and how- 
ever we may have differed in later years, I never lost the pleasant and 
kindly remembrance of him which all his associates in the 7ribwne of 
that time must retain. I regret sincerely, therefore, thatit is impossi- 
ble for me to join personally in the proposed tribute to an editor who 
long exercised so great and beneficent an influence upon the public 
opinion of his country. 

Truly yours, 
W. W. Pasko, Secretary. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


FROM THOMAS MACKELLAR. 
- . PHILADELPHIA, Novy, 28, 1876. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your circular of 20th inst, conveying 
an invitation to be present at the unveiling of the colossal bronze bust 
of the late Horace Greeley, and I beg the committee to accept my 
thanks for the compliment. If the condition of my health be favor- 
able, I shall be happy to attend a ceremony in honor of so noble a man. 
When I was a printer boy in New York, I sent anonymously my first 
literary effort to Mr. Greeley, and to my great gratification and sur- 
prise he published it as written. This little incident, so flattering to 
boyhood, fixed my regard for him; and although I never have hada 
word of speech directly with him, all his life long he seemed a per- 
sonal acquaintance of mine, in whose career I had a deep interest. He 
was not a perfect man; he had his peculiar whimsies; but, take him 
altogether, he may well and fittingly be ranked among the grandest 
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men of our country. His deservings go beyond even the honor that 

we propose to render, for there are many aspects of his character that 

should be kept in lhving remembrance among men—young men in 

especial, Printers and journalists honor themselves in honoring the 

master printer and journalist of the age. 
Very truly, 

W. W. Pasko, Secretary. 


PHos. MACKELLAR. 


FROM MURAT HALSTEAD. 


CINCINNATI, Dec, 1, 1876. 
My Dear Sie: The unveiling of the colossal bust of Horace Greeley 
is a ceremony that would interest me; and I would be glad to be pre 
sent, but there is so much to do that I have the conceit I should do, in 
the course of daily labor, just now, that I cannot think of a journey. 
M. HALsTEAD. 
W. W. Pasko, Secretary. 


Letters were received from Wendell Phillips, Gov. Hayes, 
Hon. Roseoe Conkling, Gen. Geo. B. McClellan, and others, 
regretting their inability to be present. 

7 ~—e- 
SPOILED HIS PIETY. 

Horace Greeley used to affirm that newspaper men were 
the most patient people, as a class, on earth; and he was 
not far from right, though there are times when patience 
ceases to be a virtue with the most enduring. Nearly every- 
body in Michigan knows Burr, who used to start a news- 
paper about once a month the year round, generally bring- 
ing them out in Grand Rapids, but sometimes making a 
flying trip to other points. Burr could stand to be told 
that he lied about circulation, was on the fence as a poli- 
tician, and that he didn’t know anything about publishing 
a paper; and when men threatened to sue or thrash him, he 
only smiled a sad smile and wished that mankind would n't 
get excited. During a religious revival in Grand Rapids, 
Burr was converted, and it frequently happened that reli- 
gious people called at his office to talk with him. One day 
a minister came in, and, after talking a while, he proposed 
prayer. He was in the act of kneeling, when his foot 
struck one of the outside forms, which was leaning against 
a leg of the stone, ready to be lifted up, and over it went, 
looked at the ruin 
wrought, thought of the two weeks of overwork, and com- 


making half a bushel of pi. Burr 
menced taking off his coat, saying: 
‘“‘l’'m trying to be a Christian, and set a good example, 
but rat my buttons if I can’t lick you in just two minutes!” 
The clergyman backed down stairs in no time, dodging 
the lye brush on the way, and Burr backslid at once, and 
sent down for a pint of stimulant. 
—2ee~ 
WiruHIn a few weeks there bas been published, in Berlin, 
the Journal of Cooks and Housemaids. The paper contains 
a number of reports regarding employers who lock up their 
butter and sugar from servants, who speak to them impo- 
litely, and in other ways give offence. Names are given, 
and a large number of subscribers to the paper have pledged 
themselves not to engage in the service of any woman who 


may be exposed in it as much as three times a year. 


~~ seeoe- - - 
A new book, about the time of day, is just out in Lon- 
don, under the title of ‘‘ Time and Time Tellers,” by J. W. 
Benson. 
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CIRCULAR 
SONG OF THE PRINTER. 


Pick and click 
Goes the type in the stick, 
As the printer stands at his case; 
His eyes glance quick, and his fingers pick 
The type at a rapid pace; 
Words are piled up steady and slow 
Steady and slow, 
But still they grow, 
And words of fire they soon will glow; 
Wonderful words, that without a sound 
Traverse the earth to its utmost bound; 
Words that shall make 
The tyrant quake, 
And the fetters of the oppressed shall break; 
Words that can crumble an army’s might, 
Or treble its strength in a righteous fight. 
Yet the type they look but leaden and dumb; 
But the printer smiles, 
And his work beguiles 
By chanting a song as the letters he piles 
With pick and click, 
Like the world’s chronometer, tick! tick! tick! 
O, where is the man with such simple tools 
Can govern the world as I? 
With a printing press and an iron stick, 
And a little leaden die; 
With paper white, and ink of black, 
I support the Right and the Wrong attack 
Say, where is he, or who may he be, 
That can rival the printer's power ? 
To no monarchs that live the wall doth he give; 
Their sway lasts only an hour; 
While the printer still grows, and God only knows 
When his might shall cease to tower. 
seco - 

THe Crown Prince of Germany is the author of a work 
entitled ‘* My Journey to the Orient, 1869,” of which only 
about forty copies have been printed, to be read by royal 
It is not his first book. 
1866 he published his recollections of that conflict, in an 
His 
style is said to possess grace and humor, and his writings 
But 
no critic has the opportunity to dissect him, nor to expose 


blood alone. Soon after the war of 


edition equally small, for an audience equally select. 
show him to be an affectionate father and husband. 
his Highness to the indignity of praise. The vulgar popu- 
lace cannot share his thoughts, nor does he run the risk of 
ever being shocked at finding the offspring of his intellect 
offered for sale at a discount among the refuse of an old 


book stand. 


ooo 

Prentice Muirorp suggests ‘‘that in, say forty years 
more, when through the present increase of books, libra- 
ries, and of course catalogues, will increase and multiply, 
and books will breed beyond the bounds of human scope, 
calculation and cataloguing, that dogs, whose intelligence 
and sagacity will probably increase in proportion with that 
of the humanity they live among, be trained to hunt up and 
run down the title of any required book in these future im- 





; mense catalogues.” 
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ONLY A “SUB.” 

He was only a ‘‘sub.” He took work whenever he could 
get it from the other comps. He came into the editorial 
room at the dead hour of night, when graveyards are sup- 
posed, according to Shakspeare, to be in a troubled con- 
dition. His hair was a sort of the don't-care kind, and 
looked like a fodder stack that had had an attack of wind 
colic, and as he stood there and pronounced the awful 
word ‘cop”—which in the printing office vernacular does 
not mean a policeman, but brain work from the editor's 
muscle—he looked like anything would satisfy him, from a 
death notice set in five-em spaces to an anathema upon 
Grant to be put up in Nonpareil quads. The editor's 
muscle was weak; he had been grinding out poetry and 
prose from early morning, and when he glanced at that 
sub’s face and felt of his own muscle, he concluded that the 
world was but a fleeting show. But still there stood before 
him that gaunt figure, crying, ‘‘cop,” and with arms folded 
and eyes lifted heavenward or ceilingward, he was undoubt- 
edly the champion of the hour. The clock on the wall, or 
rather the galvanized repeater in the editorial pocket, ticked 
and ticked; the hungry devil munched on sauer kraut and 
spec; loud the winds whistled through the crevices, and as 
the weary newspaper man looked up, there was a cry of 
‘‘cop.” All the fates curse ye! exclaimed the infuriated 
quill driver. In the language of Richelieu, the sword is 
mightier than the pen; if you take two of them, cross them, 
put a rivet through the middle, and use them as’ scissors. 
Still, in a low, supplicating tone, there was a cry for ‘‘ cop.” 
Then the editor, he got mad; such a mad was never before 
seen since a Western editor fought a duel with a musquito 
with a darning needle. His face grew livid with rage, his 
hair stood upon end like the quills upon the fretful porcu- 
pine, and jumping, he seized up the scissors, and brand- 
ishing them wildly in the air, he exclaimed, in accents 
wild, as though with the last expiring breath, and tottering 
toward that aggravating sub, who had now raised to a fal- 
setto, and was squeaking out ‘‘cop.” ‘‘Aha!” he said, 
‘thou cans’t not thwart me. I have a weapon. Its power 
is undisputed. By this glittering steel, the blades of which 
are as trenchant as the swords of Toledo, I will an editorial 
cut from an exchange. By my faith and these unerring 
scissors, I will make a world of ‘cop.’” He seized the 
crisp exchange in the grip of a giant; like the flash of elec- 
tricity through the heavens, the terrible weapon sped its 
way through the columns, and the prize was gained. In 
frantic joy the sub seized it, and bore it to the room above, 
and as the editor sank faint and weak into his chair, a smile 
of triumph overspread his pallid features. 

~~ sceoe- ene 

A VALUABLE book by an English scholar, Rawdon Brown, 
illustrating the social life of England at the time of Shak- 
speare’s death, has been waiting twenty years for some pub- 
lisher bold enough to put it in type. One of the publishing 
societies has now undertaken the risk. 





JOURNALISTS VS. LITERARY MEN. 


A writer on this subject says it is very common to con- 
found journalists with literary men, though often they have 
very little, if anything, in common. Journalism requires 
an instinct for news, the capacity to digest events and form 
a correct opinion quickly. Literature demands wide cul- 
ture, fertility of ideas, calm judgment, and purity of taste. 
The one needs a mind active to what is going on, and a per- 
petual readiness; the other a capacity to grasp and compre- 
hend intellectual subjects and present them in the best 
form. Few journalists are literary anc few litferateurs are 
journalists. As a rule, the best journalists are the least 
literary, and the best literary men are the least journalistic. 
There are men who combine the two; but whether they are 
not injured for both by exercising the double talent is an 
open question. Many excellent journalists cannot write, 
and it is frequently better that they should not be able to 
write themselves. But a litteratewr who cannot write would 
be a contradiction in terms. The journalist is, or should 
be, practical—a man of facts and thoroughly acquainted 
with the ways of the world. A litlerateur should be a man 
of thought and knowledge of human nature, and an artist 
withal. The former deals with the immediate; the latter 
with the permanent. To one, form is very little; to the 
other, it is everything. The journalistic temperament is 
essentially different from the literary, and generally the 
journalist ends where the litterateur begins. The two are 
almost as different as a pawnbroker and a priest. 

ao - -woe- 

Tue Illustrirte Kalender gives the number of volumes in 
the German University libraries as follows: Berlin, 115,000 
printed volumes; Bonn, 180,000; Breslau, 340,000; Erlangen, 
110,000; Freiburg, 250,000; Giessen, 150,000; Gottingen, 
400,000; Greifswald, 70,000; Heidelberg, 300,000; Jena, 
100,000; Kiel, 150,000; Kiénigsberg, 220,000; Leipsic, 350,- 
000; Marburg, 120,000; Munich, 283,000; Rostock, 140,000; 
Tubingen, 280,000; Wurzberg, 200,000; Strasburg, 200,000. 
The library of the Vienna University contains 211,220 
volumes, and that of Basle (Switz. ) 100,000. Nearly all the 
libraries have large collections of MSS. 


_- - + s.0e> —- 


Tue modern school girl must have queer ideas. In a 
conversation with a New York reporter, at the hop at Vassar 
the evening of Commencement Day, one of them queried: 


‘Are you single?” An affimative answer being given, she 
then asked thoughtfully: ‘‘ Do editors ever get rich?” The 
pencil-heaversgain replied in the affirmative, and instanced 
several leading journalists, and then added: ‘I leave for 
New York to-morrow, and it will take me three days to pay 
my taxes and cut the coupons off my bonds!” ‘Is it possi- 
ble?” replied the Miss, ‘‘and you so young, too.” 
_ aaaleiaaine : 

Mexican editors don’t care about an extended circula- 
tion. The fewer subscribers they have, the fewer times 
they are shot at. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
Aveusta J. Evans has made over $100,000 by her writings. 
Tue book an author is going to write is always his best 

work. 
Mr. Morttey is writing a historical novel, to be published 
next year. 

ENGLISH newspapers are getting restive under Reuter’s 

monopoly. . 
AN editor with a bullet in his head is apt to have thoughts 
heavy as lead. 

A PRINTER invariably gets out of sorts when he gets at the 

bottom of his case. 

Iraty now possesses 1,126 periodical publications, in- 

cluding 387 diurnals. 

One Tourgee has $60,000 worth of libel suits against the 

Raleigh (N. C.) News. 
Sennor Buinao Paro, a Portuguese poet, is engaged upon 
a translation of Hamlet. 4 

THE voice of the Moskowskija Vjedomosti, a leading Rus- 

sian journal, is still for war. 

Four million copies of the tract, the 

Daughter,” have been circulated. 

A srocrapHy of William M. Thackeray is among the lite- 

rary novelties promised in London. 

Purnzas T. Barnum is writing a book for boys, to be 

called Lion Jack. 

San Francisco newspapers publish daily a list telegraphed 

them of the passengers to arrive in the evening train from 
the East. 

A NEW newspaper has just been begun in London in the 

Arabic tongue. The editor is an Arab by birth, and in 
creed a Christian. 


‘* Dairyman’s 


It will tell how menageries are made. 


Durrine the seventy-two years’ existence of the British 
Bible Society, it has issued 76,432,721 books, at the cost of 
£7,943,214 16s. 3d. 

An lowa genius has invented a paper egg-cup. It can 
be thrown away after use, or washed and used over and over 
again, such is its cheapness and durability. 

Tue latest publication of the Roxburge Club is an illus- 
trated apocalypse of John the Divine, with forty-six colored 
pictures, making a singularly beautiful book. 

In the partnership work of Erckmann and Chatrian, the 
French authors, the former devises the plot and writes out 
a plain narrative, and then Chatrian fills in the details. 


Lonpon has a women’s bookbinding society, with three 
hundred and thirty members, whose philanthropic object is 
to take care of that class of artisans who are ill and out of 
employment. 

Tue British Museum Library, of late years, has quite out- 
bid the Bibliothéque Nationale, of Paris, at the French auc- 
tion sales, carrying off recently four hundred manuscripts 
of great importance in French history and literature. 








Pr Curva, a Chinese, printed from moveable type made of 
earthenware in 1041. 

THERE are 3,647 public libraries in the United States, 
with 12,276,964 volumes. 

Tue Advice is the name of a new Michigan paper, which 
the publisher supposes people will take. 

Tue fifty newspapers published in Turkey, in the Turk- 
ish language, are managed either by Greeks or by Arme- 
nians. 

Tue latest discovery of the literary sceptics is that the 
‘* Annals of Tacitus” was not written by Tacitus at all, but 
was a forgery by the Italian, Poggio Bracciolini. 

Tue Emperor of Brazil’s first book of travels is in press. 
It is written in Portuguese, but translations in English, 
French, and German are simultaneously to appear in Paris 

Prerer Now1an, a maker of stone monuments, has been 
arrested in Brooklyn, N. Y., upon the charge of having em- 
bezzled $942, contributed by the Typographical Unions for 
the erection of a monument to the late Horace Greeley. 

A BRAVE and good little Ohio boy sat on the fence two 
hours in the freezing cold of dead winter, watching a broken 
rail on the railroad track, so as to carry the latest news of 
the impending accident to his father, who was local editor. 

Tue fac simile of the original ‘‘ Domesday Book; or, the 
Great Survey of England, A. D. 1080,” has got as far as the 
survey of Middlesex, which is translated, and badly trans- 
lated, by.Gen. Plantagenet Harrison. The London Academy 
says that the book fairly swarms with errors. 

Mr. Wuirtter is sixty-eight years old, and a most quaint, 
kindly, and refined person, using habitually the Quaker 
thee and thou. Mr. Longfellow is a year younger, and 
wears well the dignity of the gentleman and the poet. Mr. 
Lowell is fifty-seven, and has the look of the critic rather 
than of the poet. 

Dr. Donnetty, of Pittsburgh, has in his possession a 
thick folio volume, bound in vellum, published in Leyden, 
in 1825, by Isaac Elezuer, entitled, ‘‘A History of the New 
World,” written by Joannes de Laet, and containing curious 
maps of the portions of this continent which had then been 
traversed. 

Ir is estimated that there are now in operation in the 
United States, no less than eight hundred paper mills, 
which are valued at $40,000,000 capital invested, with a 
total production of $70,000,000. These mills give employ- 
ment nominally to 20,000 people, whose earnings are footed 


| up at $10,000,000 annually. 


Tue late Miss Martineau left in her will a special injunc- 
tion against the publication of any of her private letters. 
A London correspondent of the Leeds Mercury also writes: 
‘‘T understand that Miss Martineau had not only completed 
her autobiography previous to her death, but she had also 
had it printed and corrected. All that remains to be done, 
in fact, is to have the sheets bound and issued by a pub- 
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NEW TIMES BUILDING. 


In an almost incredibly 
short space of time, the 
Times daily morning news- 
paper, of this city, has won 
for itself a foremost place 
among the most influential 
newspapers in the United 
States. Its astonishing suc- 
cess is due first to the edi- 
torial genius of the bril- 
liant and versatile A. K. 
McClure, the  editor-in- 
chief, and the business saga- 
city of the publisher, Frank 
McLaughlin. When the 
Times was projected, it was 
launched with the worthy 
determination of carving a 
way of its own into promi- 
nence, popularity, and pro- 
fit. It was started on an 
original style, imitating no 
existing Philadelphia jour- 
nal, because the determina- 
tion of its projectors was 
not to interfere with any 
paper. On the 13th day of 
March, 1875, the first number of the Times was issued from 
an old and altogether inconvenient building on North 
Seventh Street. On November 27th, 1876, the Times was 
published from a commodious and ornate building at the 
southwest corner of Eighth and Chestnut Streets—one of 
the most desirable localities in the city of Philadelphia. 
The new building is as conveniently arranged within as it is 
beautifully adorned without. In the basement is the press 
room—a very spacious apartment, provided with ample fa- 
cilities for clerks and carriers, and an abundance of room 
for the two Hoe perfecting presses, capacity 30,000 an hour 
each, on which the Times is printed. One of these presses 
prints and folds the papers; the other has no folder attached. 
In the rear of the presses is the stereotyping department. 

On the first floor, fronting on Eighth and Chestnut Streets, 
are the publication offices and the private office of Mr. 
McLaughlin. The second floor is rented out; and from this 
story one of the most novel and beautiful interior architec- 
tural effects to be found anywhere, may be had. An im- 
mense open area extends from the floor to the glass roof 
above, and is traversed by a double row of galleries. On 
the third floor is the apartment of the editor-in-chief, Col. 
A. K. McClure, a spacious room, the walls of which are 
hung with choice engravings and the floor covered with 
Brussels carpet. Adjoining the chief’s gorgeous den is a 
large bedroom, furnished in a really sumptuous manner, 


NEW BUILDING OF THE 


with a bath and washroom 
attached. This chamber 
was fitted up as a retiring 
place on nights when the 
promise of news prevents 
the editor from leaving the 
office for bis home until the 
gray of the morning. 

On the fourth floor is the 
composing room—a broad, 
well-lighted apartment, 
provided with all the con- 
veniences required for the 
type-setters. Across a nar- 
row passageway from the 
composing room are the 
editorial rooms. The mana- 
ging editor, Dr. Lambdin, 
has a cozy room to himself; 
opening one door he steps 
to the office library, from 
which no book can be taken 
under any pretence, but 
where all volumes can be 
readily consulted, and re- 
quired notes and extracts 
made; through another door 
the manager looks out upon 
his staff of associates and 
news editors; and beyond these busy writers is still another 
room, where the local reporters write out their notes. The 
roof of the Times building is ornamented by a clock tower, 
the dials of which are visible for many squares around. 

This is but an imperfect, because not detailed, descrip- 
tion of the handsome and well-appointed office of what is, in 
point of age, the blessed baby among the daily papers of the 
great cities. Our cut gives a correct idea of the exterior of 
the new Times building. 


PHILADELPHIA TIMES. 


a ee 

A WesTEeRN newspaper has the following notice: ‘All 
notices of marriage, where no bride cake is sent, will be set 
up in small type and poked in an outlandish corner of the 
paper. Where a handsome piece of cake is sent, the notice 
will be put conspicuously in large letters; when gloves or 
other bride favors are added, a piece of illustrative poetry 
will be given in addition. When, however, the editor 
attends at the ceremony in person, and kisses the bride, it 
will have special notice—very large type, and the most ap- 
propriate poetry that can be begged, borrowed, or stolen.” 

sore 

Tue wide audience which Daniel Deronda has secured 
brings to the front among the booksellers the books relating 
to the Jews and Jewish literature. There is even some 
prospect of an English translation of the Talmud, which 
has been for ages a sealed book to all but Oriental scholars. 
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GEORGE P. ROWELL IN A NEW ROW. 

Those of our readers not familiar with the high character 
of that venerable and most respectable American afternoon 
paper, the New York Evening Post, need only to be told 
that Wm. Cullen Bryant, the venerable poet, journalist, 
printer, is, and has been for nearly the full measure of two 
generations, its editor-in-chief and principal proprietor. 
The Post is a high-toned, masterly edited, independent and 
influential daily paper, in a city where newspaper compe- 
tition is exceptionally keen. 

George P. Rowell & Co., a concern that i3 the exact oppo- 
site of everything that is good and worthy in the Post, re- 
cently saw fit to attack the good, great paper in the follow- 
ing Rowelly characteristic style: 


The American Newspaper Directory for the current year estimates 
the circulation ofthe Evening Post at five thousand copies daily. The 
publishers of that journal claim that this estimate does them injustice, 
but decline to give facts backed up by proof. 

We will pay a reward of twenty-five dollars to any person who will 
prove to us that the average daily issue of the Post exceeds the esti- 
mate given in our book. Gro. P. Rowe. & Co., Publishers American 
Newspaper Directory, 41 Park Row, New York. 

To which the dignified and powerful Post responds as 
follows: 

CONCERNING AN IMPERTINENT YOUNG MAN. 

A Mr. George P. Rowell, who is an advertising agent of this city, 
issues what he calls the American Newspaper Directory. He issues in 
connection with it a circular asking newspaper proprietors what the 
circulation of their journals is; whether, if Mr. George P. Rowell so 
desires, they are willing to take their oath that they tell the truth; and 
further, if it be this Mr. George P. Kowell’s pleasure to demand ocular 
proof about their business, whether they are willing to furnish it by 
letting this modest truth-seeker peep into their books ahd nose around 
among their private affairs until he is satisfied. 

Although we have gladly afforded many advertisers and advertising 
agents an opportunity of satisfying themselves concerning the circula- 
tion of the Evening Post, when they have called upon us and expressed 
a desire so to do, we have resented the formal demand of this young 
man Rowell as an impertinence, and have either thrown bis circular 
into the waste basket, as most business men would have done, or else 
have returned a note giving our circulation, but refusing to allow him 


} access to our private books or to swear to our veracity at his will. The 
| Messrs. Harper Brothers, and other influential publishers, we are told 
take the same ground. 

Last year Mr. Rowell’s Directory 80 grossly misrepresented the cir- 
culation of the Evening Post that we refused to continue business rela- 
tions with his agency. This step was also taken in this city by Harper 
& Brothers, the Commercial Advertiser, and the Graphic. This year, in 
reply to the circular, a note was written by the assistant publisher ot 
this journal giving our circulation, but refusing as usual to swear to 
our veracity or to allow nosing among our books by Mr. Rowell. 

If Mr. Rowell was merely after the facts he would be satisfied, but 
the ground he takes is this: ‘“‘ I not only want the facts but I want them 
in my own way.”” He, therefore, thinking to frighten us, sends to us 
for insertion an advertisement which is printed in another column to- 
day, offering twenty-five dollars reward to any one who will prove that 
the circulation of the Evening Post is not nominal, or words to that 
effect. 

Mr. Rowell, in our opinion, now assumes the part of a polite bully, 
and this disreputable attempt to injure the influence and business of a 
respectable business firm, should be resented by every fair-minded 
business man who has it in his power to resent it. We trust that busi- 
ness men will ponder for a moment on the smallness of the move of 
this fellow, and they will consider the motive which prompts it. Mr. 
Rowell has been just cautious enough to relieve himself from the legal 
responsibility, but has he relieved himself from the moral responsi- 
bility? Let every fair-minded man decide for himeelf. 

After the bullying and slangwhanging that G. P. Rowell 
& Co. have this Centennial year indulged in, publishers 
throughout the United States must stand on the tip-toe of 
expectancy until the ‘impertinent young man” crushes 
Wm. Cullen Bryant and the New York Evening Post. 

— *-2ocoe- 

In the fierce flames of the ill-starred Brooklyn theatre, 
that in a few brief, horrible moments consigned to terrible 
and untimely deaths upward of three hundred of our fel- 
low creatures, smail mention, if any, has been made of two 
members of our own craft, whog by superior intelligence 
and innate gallantry, preferred to’stay at the post of danger 
and succor others rather than seek means for their own 
safety. Among those who died nobly for others, was James 
Kerrigan, a young printer but twenty-two years of age. 
When last seen he was heroically aiding unprotected women 
to gain the way to the inadequate avenue of retreat from the 
devouring flames. Gallant, chivalrous James Kerrigan’s 
remains were recognized by his shoes, which remained un- 
burned, and were of a peculiar pattern. 

Close by Kerrigan’s side perished his friend and co- 
laborer, Hand Stuart, one of the reporters of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser. Mr. Stuart was only twenty years 
old; but he entered the office of the Times when he was a 
snip of a boy, and by innate genius and hard work made 
for himself a place among the writers. Mr. Stuart was a 
young man of unusual brilliancy, and it is believed, on the 
best of grounds, that he went to the theatre on the fatal 
night in company with Kerrigan. Mr. Stuart’s remains 
could not be identified in the mass of incinerated human 
flesh and cords of calcined bones. But what matters that— 

For on the scaffold high, 

Or fierce battle’s van, 

Man cannot die better 

Than when he dies for man. 
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PRINTERS’ 
HORACE GREELEY’S MONUMENT. 


After four years of heroic and persistent effort, overcom- 
ing in that time no end of unforeseen obstacles, with a de- 
votion worthy of themselves and the object of their regard, 
the printers and journalists of the United States, on Decem- 
ber 4th, unveiled their memorial to Horace Greeley. It was 
eminently fitting that the type-setters and writers should 
unite to honor the memory of a great and good man who 
had toiled long and acceptably at the case and at the desk. 

The monument is a magnificent bronze bust of the de- 
ceased printer and journalist, resting on a granite pedestal, 
ten feet high. Bronze tablets adorn the supporting shaft; 
on one of these is inscribed, ‘*‘ Horace Greeley, born Feb. 3, 
1811; died Nov. 29th, 1872. Founder of the New York Tri-. 
bune.” On another of the bronze tablets, Horace Greeley is 
represented as a yonng compositor standing at his frame 
setting type; on a slip beside him is marked New York, 
1831; on the two remaining sides of the pedestal are carved 
a plow anda pen. The bust itself is four feet in height, 
making the total altitude of the splendid memorial fourteen 
feet. It has been properly placed on the hitherto unmarked 
vrave of Greeley in Greenwood Cemetery. The ceremony 
of unveiling the tribute to departed worth was simple and 
imposing. A small wooden platform had been erected for 
the convenience of the trustees and those specially invited 
to be present. The bronze bust and pedestal were veiled 
with a large American flag. Mr. Lewis Francis called the 
assemblage, consisting of about one thousand persons, to 
order, and introduced Wm. H. Bodwell, who, in few and 
well-chosen words, presented, on behalf of the printers and 
journalists of the country, the monument of Horace Gree- 
ley to the trustees of the cemetery. Bayard Taylor accepted 
the monument in an elaborate speech; E. C. Stedman re- 
cited a poem composed by himself, entitled, ‘The Monu- 
ment of Greeley.” The ceremonies were brought to a close 
with a benediction pronounced by Father Farrell, an old 


friend of Mr. Greeley’s. Elsewhere in this issue is given a 


full account of the ceremonies. 
- ~<ce- 
A GOOD MAN GONE. 

George 8. Jones, for many years the chief of the publica- 
tion department of Godey’s Lady's Book, died at his resi- 
dence in this city, on November 27th, aged forty-nine years. 
George 8. Jones entered the service of Mr. Godey when a 
mere lad. By faithful devotion to the humble duties as- 
signed him, the boy George soon attracted the attention of 
his able employer. Step by step he was advanced, and 
when he reached man’s estate, he was put in charge of the 
business department of Godey’s Magazine, a position he filled 
with credit to himself and profit to his employer until the 
day of his death. Some time ago, L. A. Godey went to 
Europe; he tarried long in the Old World, leaving his busi- 
ness interests at home in the care of George S. Jones. Soon 
after Mr. Godey’s return, the books of the concern were 
carefully gone through with. After the examination was 
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concluded, Mr. Godey said to his faithful steward, ‘‘ George! 
[ desire to give you an evidence of my appreciation of your 
Mr. Godey turned to his 
desk and wrote for a moment; he handed the tiny manu- 


’ 


services during my absence.’ 


script to George 8. Jones; it was a check for ten thousand 
dollars. This circumstance, so honorable alike to employer 
and employé, is mentioned here as a proof of the sterling 
worth of George S. Jones. 

He was widely known among all interested in periodical 
literature. In Philadelphia he had hosts of warm friends. 
He was an active man, took a deep interest in politics, and 
was an honored member of the Philadelphia Press Club. 
The latter organization held a special meeting relative to 
the death of their well-known colleague. On the mournful 
occasion, Stephen N. Winslow, Esq., the President of the 
Club, occupied the chair. After the object for which the 
meeting had been convened had been stated, Messrs. W. H. 
Fisher, Jr., R. S. Menamin, and James McConnell were 
appointed to prepare a suitable memorial. The following 
was submitted after a short consultation: 


The journalists of Philadelphia, as represented by the Press Club of 
Philadelphia, are again called together to note the death of one who, in 
all his departments, faithfully discharged a trust, and so demeaned 
himself in his office as to win the regard, respect, admiration, and es- 
teem not only of his employer, but of those whose business and social 
intercourse brought them together. 

George 8S. Jones, the man we mourn to-day, was the truest type of a 
managing business man. He was steadiast and true, honest and per- 
severing, and he opened up to magazine literature a new field, which, 
while he reaped its fruits for his generous proprietor, left gleanings 
for all who followed. In this department he must always have the tri- 
bute of respect from journalists. 

But there was another phase of his career that marked him as a man 
among men. At an early age he took charge of a widowed mother and 
orphaned children, and by his indomitable will secured for all a com- 
petency and for himself the respect of the community. Journalists 
cannot now add more to the name and fame of George 8. Jones than to 
testify that he was an honest man, a good citizen, a more than kind son 
and husband, and that his associates will always miss his genial and 
welcomed companionship. 


Eulogistic remarks were then made by Messrs. 8S. N. 
Winslow, Charles Heritage, and A. W. Frick, and the memo- 
rial was adopted, and a resolution passed ordering the roll 


| of membership to be draped in mourning for thirty days. 


-».ee- » 


Tue concluding number of Mr. De Vinne’s “ History of 


” 


Printing ” (Part V.) will be ready some time during Janu- 
ary. It will be the most attractive and most readable of all 
the numbers. Weare glad to be able to state that the work 
is being sold extensively to parties outside of the trade, and 
an unexpectedly large number has been ordered from 
abroad. 

oe - 

Mr. Joun Potnemus, who secured the printing for the 
Literary Bureau, established in New York city by Governor 
Tilden, executed campaign documents, ete., to the amount 
of $125,000. As the printing office of Mr. Polhemus was 


| entirely destroyed by fire about one year ago, this large job 


has doubtless enabled him to repair some of the loss in- 
curred on that occasion. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Potter's American Monthly Illustrated Magazine. 
E. Potter & Co. 

The current number of this profusely illustrated and judiciously 


Philadelphia. John 


onducied periodical fuily sustains the enviable reputation it has 
achieved. Among the host of gifted contributors are Shimer Johnson, 
of the 


Lossing, who continues his admirable papers on 


who writes up the “ Last Survivor Immortal 56; Benson J. 
* Washington's Or 
derly Books ;”’ Luke B. Stevens, with a suggestive article on the “ Re- 
organization of the Navy;’’ Edward Thompson, with a budget of timely 
In the long list of 
illustrations are Congress Hall, Baltimore; portrait of Charles Carroll, 
of Carrolton; the old Loxley House in Philadelphia; the United States 


Mint in this city. 


information concerning ‘‘ The Turk in Europe.”’ 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. 


The closing number for the current year of this popular and libe- 


rally conducted magazine, compares favorably with any one of the pre- 
ceding issues for 1876. Really high praise this, for Lippincott’s has 
been one of the best of the American monthlies all through the Cen- 
tennial year, and its generous and enterprising proprietors have per- 
fected such arrangements for the coming year as are certain to enhance 
the high estimation in which their superior periodical is held by in- 
telligent readers everywhere. In the current number we have the 
conclusion of the series of graphic articles on the “‘ Centennial Exhi- 
bition;’’ the concluding paper of ‘‘ Walks and Visits in Wordsworth’s 

Country; another letter from ‘South Africa,’ several short stories 

and poems, amore than usually suggestive instalment of ‘Gossip ”’ 

and well-digested book reviews. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. 

The last number for the year 1876 of this beautiful and ever-welcome 
magazine is in every way acharmingone. Appropriately it is a holiday 
number, and is so burdened with seasonable and delightful pictures, 
poems, stories, sketches, advice to ladies, and good counsel for every- 
body, that we recommend all lovers of pure household literature to 
examine its attractive pages. To do so will convince all of them, that 
Godey’s, like good wine, improves with age. 

Travellers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines in 
the United States and Canada. Philadelphia. National Railway Pub- 
lication Co. 

Provided with the current monthly issue of one of these solid, sound 
sense, American guide books, the traveler on the great North American 
Continent becomes thoroughly independent. He need never ask a 
single question of any one, cannot by any possibility miss a train, and 
is always certain of being in time for the boat. No more accurate and 
convenient guide ever was published. 


The American Exchange and Review, Review Publish- 


ing Co. 

** Weaving Without Shuttles,’’ ‘The Land Owners of Ireland,” “* The 
Policy of an Early Payment of the National Debt,” are but a very few 
of the very many valuable articles to be found in the Decémber pages 
of this solid monthly. 

The Herald of Health. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 
The December number of this highly meritorious magazine is filled, 


Philadelphia. 


as usual, with many articles of true merit from gifted contributors; 
and the editorial pages are not behindhand in giving its customary 
quota of serviceable reading. 
given; and the publishers announce that hereafter it will be published 
regularly every month at $1 a year. 


A number of choice poems are also 
k 
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The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health. 8. R. Wells & Co. New 

York. 

The December issue of this excellent and popular monthly periodi- 
cal opens with a portrait and short biographical sketch of the late Miss 
Harriet Martineau, an English writer of considerable note. This is 
followed by ‘‘ Conscience—Morbid and Otherwise,’’ ‘‘The Man of One 
Idea,” “ The Lessons of the Exposition,” and a large number of other 
readable articles on different subjects, all given in a clear and concise 
The pages are pleasingly interspersed with a goodly array 
Altogether it is a fitting number for the 


manner. 
of illustrations and poems. 
closing of the year 1876. 
Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine. New York. 

In the formidable array of solid contributions to this most practical 
of magazines, must be mentioned ‘ Ascent of Steep Railway Gradients 
by Locomotives,’’ from the pen of an expert; ‘‘ Boiler Incrustation,”’ by 
written by Prof. Rey- 


” 


F. J. Rowen; “ Engineering as a Profession, 
nolds, of Owens College; ‘‘ The Utilization of Slag,’’ by Bashley Britten; 
Hydraulic Forging,’”’ by J. O. Butler. 
The Carriage Monthly. 1. D. Ware. Philadelphia. 

Keplete with articles of inestimable value to builders of pleasure 


and * 


vehicles, and an indispensable magazine to all sensible, well-to-do peo- 
ple tbat own carriages. 
8. Sands & Son. 
London. 
London. 


The American Farmer. Baltimore. 
The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 
The Printing Times and Lithographer. 
The Printers’ Register. London. 

London. 

The Australian Typographical Journal. 
Edinburgh 


The Press News. 


The Scottish Typographical Circular. 
Paris. 
Florence. 


La Typologie-Tucker. 
L’ Arte della Stampa. 


Journal fur Buchdruckerkunst. 


+ s.ee- 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. Harcott, editor and proprietor of the Newport (Ark.) News, died 
suddenly on November 5th, of heart disease. 

Gustave Silberman, the well-known art printer of Strasbourg, died 
recently in Paris, at the age of seventy-five years. He had amassed a 
fortune and established a great business, when he left Strasbourg rather 
than become a German subject. 

A. F. Hill, at one time an editor of the Sunday Mercury, of this city, 
and an author of some note, died at his home in Uniontown, Pa., last 
month. He served throughout the war in the Eighth Pennsylvania Re- 
serve Regiment, and lost a leg at the battle of Antietam. 

Wim. F. 
past thirty-six years, died at his residence in this city, on November 
20th. 
served for a time in the capacity of ship-news reporter for the Phila- 


Coffee, a compositor in the North American office for the 
Before his long engagement on the North American, Mr. Coffee 


delphia Exchange. 

Daniel Joseph Kirnan, for several years one of the reporters of the 
New York Herald, died in the first week in December, from a cold 
contracted while waiting for the arrival of Tweed at Quarantine. 
Though but thirty-two years of age, ‘“‘Dan’’ Kirnan was considered one 


of the best and brightest reporters in New York. 


Hamlet A. Wetherill, for several years an active member of the firm 
of Coe, Wetherill & Co., advertising agents, died at his residence in 
this city, on December l4th, aged thirty-eight years. Mr. Wetherill 
commenced his active life as a reporter, and was connected with the 
Daily News, Age, Telegraph, and Press of this city. He retired from 
the reporturial corps in 1867. 

-.ce- 

GrorGE P. GorDON has opened an agency in Leipsic, Germany, for 
the sale of his job presses Messrs. Schelter & Giesecke, the cele- 
brated typefounders, are his agents. 
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NEW PAPERS. 


A new German Sunday paper, called the Philadelphia Sonntags-Jour- | 


nal, was issued in this city on December 3d. It is a large four-page 
paper, nine columns to the page, the sheet measuring 29x44! inches 


Its typographical appearance is very neat, showing evidence of care | 


and method in the make-up, while its editorial department is able and 
vigorous. The publishers are Messrs. Lisiewski & Schulte, both of 
whom were, until recently, attached to the Philadelphia Volksblatt, the 
former in charge of the advertising department, and the latter as 
manager and bookkeeper; both have first-class reputations for in- 
tegrity and energy, and are well qualified to command success in their 
new enterprise. 

The True Republican is a new four-page weekly, five columns to the 
page, established at Bedford, Ind., by George A. J. Tomas. It is Re- 
publican in politics. 

The Local Reporter is a new and small four-page weekly, started at 


Warren, Pa., by E. F. Hodges. The Reporter is, as ita name indicates, | 


a gleaner of latest intelligence, and ignores partisan politics. 
The Marietta (Pa.) Times is the name of a weekly paper started in 
that place, November 25th, by Mr. G. G. Cameron, formerly of Wil- 


mington, Del. It is a seven column, four-page paper, and independent | 


in politics. 


upholds the pure principles of Grangerism. 

F. J. Mills has, at Sheboygan, Wis., established an attractive eight- 
page weekly, six columns to the page, called the City News. It is 
Democratic in politics, and devotes generous space to the best cur- 
rent literature of the day. 


At Great Bend Village, Pa., L. A. Tyler has commenced the publica- | 


tion of an uncompromising teetotal weekly, called the Temperance 
Benefit. 


At Bedford, Ind., John Johnson, Jr., has had the courage to estab- 


lish a daily. It is quite a small, though thoroughly sprightly journal, 
called the Daily Star. The principal aim of the publisher, for the pre- 


sent, seems to be to lay before his readers the very latest news from all | 


quarters of the globe. 


The Free Press, Waverly, N. Y., isa new paper recently commenced | 


by Jas. B. Bray. It is a neat four-page, six columns to the page, paper, 
and is well stored with local and choice miscellaneous reading matter, 
making it a good journal for the home circle. 

Barry & Berry have, at Waltham, Mass., begun the publication of a 
handsome four-page weekly, seven columns to the page. It is called 
the Weekly Record. It is independent in politics. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The New-Berne (N. C.) Times has ceased to exist. 

Italy has three hundred and eighty-seven periodicals. 

The London Times sells at the London price all over England 

The publication of the New Orleans Bulletin has been suspended. 

H. B. Zimmerman & Son have disposed of the News, of Newport, Pa. 


Over two hundred and eighty-six newspapers are published in New 
York. 


Jos. H. Langridge has taken editorial charge of the Era, of Benton | 


City, Texas. 
The Daily Press, of Hickory, N. C., and the Record, of Davidson, 


same State, both Democratic campaign sheets, have suspended publi- | 


cation. 
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H. H. Crowson has bought the interest of W. F. Avery in the Burke 
(N. C.) Blade. 

Joseph Ferguson has relinquished his editorial position on the Jen- 
kintown (Pa.) Pestle. 

The Millerstown (Pa.) Ledger has been removed to Newport, in the 
same county, Perry. 

The Enterprise, of Du Bois, Pa., has been changed from a monthly to 
a weekly publication. 

G. L. Morlock has resigned his place of local editor on the Lock 
Haven (Pa.) Enterprise. 

The Annapolis (M.) Ploughman and Record has been increased in size 
by the addition of four columns. 

Charles B. Brewer has relinquished the business management of the 
Advertiser, of Anne Arundel, Md. 

G. Walton James is to assume the editorial management of the re- 
vived Enquirer, at Richmond, Va. 

Edward C. Baldy, a practical printer, has secured an interest in the 
Montour American, of Danville, Pa. 

H. Frysinger has assumed full control of the editorial and business 
department of the Lewistown (Pa.) Times. 

John A. Heistand has bought the Lancaster (Pa.) Daily Express, and 
merged it with his paper, the Lancaster Eraminer. 

The Pioneer and Magnet, both of Big Rapids, Mich., have been 
merged. The Pioneer-Magnet is the title of the consolidated sheet. 

The Paris Journal des Debats speaks of E. M. Bailey, the Danbury 
News man, as “ E. M. Barley, the newsdealer of Dambury.” Such is 
fame. 


Wm. D. Noble, the proprietor of the Federalsburg (Md.) Courier, has 


| sold a one-half interest of that paper to Isaac W. Robinson, a practical 
The Enterprise is anew four-page weekly journal, five columns to the | 


page, started at Walton, Ind., by James Pinkerton. The Enterprise | 


printer. 

A newspaper has just been started in London, in which the adver- 
tisements are printed in different colored inks, the advertiser having 
a choice of colors. 


Major Edwards, formerly editor of the St. Louis 7imes, is devoting 


| his leisure hours in the country to a history of the guerilla bands en- 


gaged in the late war. 

The publisher of the Raleigh (N. C.) News has been chosen State 
Printer of the Old North State. The vote in the Legislature stood: 
News, 60; Observer, 55. 

§. Corning Judd has sued the Chicago Tribune for libel, in charging 
him with treasonable conspiracies during our late war. Mr. Judd lays 
his damages at $50,000. 

The Pilot, the only journal published in Williamsport, Md., has 
passed from the possession of A. A. Townsend, late editor and propri- 
etor. It is now owned by O. 8. Shawen. 

The Boston Herald claims to have printed 223,258 papers on Wed- 
nesday, November 8th, the day after the Presidential election. This is 
the largest number of copies ever issued by a New England paper on a 
single day. 

J. K. Street & Mrs. M. E. Street, of Street’s Monthly, an eight-page 


| paper published at Waco, Texas, will issue the first week in January, 


1877, a new paper called Street’s Weekly. In size and style it will be 
a counterpart of their present publication. 

The Boston Cultivator and New England Rural Home have been con- 
solidated, and“will hereafter be published under the name of the Ame- 
rican Cultivator. George B. James is the publisher, and M. M. Ballou 


| re-enters the calling of journalism as one of its editorial writers. 


If they do not have very good newspapers in Paris, they have plenty 
of them, and new ones are frequently making their appearance. On 
October 15, the Petit Parisien, a cheap evening journal, and Le Rallie- 
ment, with M. Tolain as director, were issued, and a little later, 
L’Homme Libre, one of whose principal editors is Louis Blanc, was 
started, and later still, on November 1, the Revolution made its first 
appearance. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—John McVicar, of Detroit. 
First Vice-President—Henry Z. Osborne, of New Orleans. 
Second Vice-President—Wm. P. Atkinson, of Erie. 
Rec. Sec. and Treasurer—John H. O’ Donnell, of Boston. 
Corresponding Secretary—John Armstrong, of Toronto. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, Wm. A. Musser; Vice-President, G. 
A. Robinson; Rec. Sec., C. A. Light; Cor. Sec., I. 8. Butler; Fin. Sec., 
O. I. Moffitt; Treasurer, James Gogen. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, J. W. Bailey; First Vice-President, 
B. J. Devine; Second Vice-President, Jas. J. Dailey; Rec. Sec., H 
J. Durborow, 1304 8S. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; Trea- 
surer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Crxctnnati, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—President, John Parr; Vice-President, Andrew J. 
Murphy; Rec. Sec., Stephen N. Chilton; Fin. Sec., Greenwood Baker; 
Cor. Sec., Wm. J. Bradley; Treasurer, M. A. Reilly. 

CotumBvus (Ohio), No. 5.—President, David P. Boyer; Vice-President, 
F. Zimmerman; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Chas. C. Reel; Rec. Sec., G. W. 
Price; Treasurer, Henry Pausch. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, Joseph 
Payez; Secretary, M. R. Walsh, 73 Chatham Street; Treasurer, Thos. 
Burke; Fund Trustee, A. A. Scott. 

Sr. Louis, No. 8.—President, F. A. Meredith; Vice-President, D. C. 
Hotchkiss; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. G. Proctor; Fin. Sec., Geo. Clark; 
Treasurer, W. Dandurand. 

BurFao, No. 9.—President, Benj. T. Shewbrook; Vice-President, H. 
A. Smith; Rec. Sec., Tnomas Evans; Fin. Sec., Geo. M. Hausauer; 
Cor. Sec., J. T. McGuire; Treasurer, H. L. Diehr. 

LovIsvILLE, No. 10.—President, W. C. Vaughan; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; 
Rec. Sec., H. A. Boies; Cor. Sec., John Lillis; Treas., Geo. Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, R. 8. Smith; Vice-President, L. D. Ham- 
ner; Rec. Sec., W. T. Quain; Fin. Sec., Jos. Crabb; Treasurer, H 
Crowell. 

BattrmmorE, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern; Vice-President, 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, H. L. Richardson; Vice-President, George 
Stephens; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. H. Jordan; Fin. Sec., F. J. Bon- 
nelle; Treasurer, Erving Walker. P. O. Box 897. 

HarrispurG, No. 14.—President, John Hetzel; Vice-President, W. A. 
Goldsmith; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Wm. F. 
Miller; Treasurer, M. B. Montgomery. 

RocHeEstTeEr, No. 15.—President, W. J. Winfield; Vice-President, Theo. 
J. Vogel; Rec. Sec., C. B. Bull; Cor. Sec., L. H. Gibbs, P. O. Box 
193; Fin. Sec., L. A. Esson; Treasurer, Jas. B. Spinning. 

Cuicaco, No. 16.—President, P. H. McLogan; Vice-President, H. 8. 
Pickard; Rec. Sec., Frank H. B. McDowell; Cor. and Fin. Sec., E. E. 
Comstock; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New ORLEANS, No. 17.—President, J. C. Murray; Vice-President, Jos. 
A. Mullen; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Fin. Sec., W. H. Drury; Cor. 
Sec., E. Weaver; Treasurer, T. F. Hedges. 

Derrorrt, No. 18.—President, D. J. Curtin; Vice-President, J. McElroy; 
Rec. Sec., Wm. Murtagh; Fin. Sec., E. T. Plank; Cor. Sec., L. A. 
Brant; Treasurer, W. H. Wright. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, Benj. F. L. Ford; Vice-President, A. C. 
Biddle; Rec. Sec., A. D. Haynes; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; Cor. 
Sec., C. R. G. McDonald; Treasurer, Wm. H. McBride. 

MiiwavkieE, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David 8. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. ~ 

Mos1.e, No. 27.—President, J. E. Amos; Vice-President, W. K. Gra- 
ham; Sec., Wm. F. Hurley; Treasurer, J. H. Thomson. 

GALVESTON (Texas), No. 28.—President, R. G. Lowe; Vice-President, E. 
F. Baldwin; Cor. and Fin. Sec., J. W. Dibrell; Rec. Sec., Wm. Chap- 
pell; Treasurer, L. C. Swingle. 

Preori, No. 29.—President, J. R. Griffith; Vice-President, G. C. Joseph; 
Rec. Sec., J. K. Davison; Cor. and Fin. Sec., F. M. Barrett; Trea- 
surer, H. F. Beardsley. 

Sr. Pau, No. 30.—President, C. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, M. L. 
Bevans; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. 8. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 
Treasurer, E. 8. Lightbourn. 











DavENPoRT, No. 32.—President, A. J. Weinsheimer; Vice-Prrsident, 
Henry Pfabe; Rec. Sec., M. Green; Fin. Sec., J. 8. Styles; Cor. Sec., 
J. W. Hasson; Treasurer, P. McGlynn. 

PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, A. P. Brown; Vice-President, Rhodes 
D. W. Collins; Rec. and Fin. Sec., William Abell; Cor. Sec., F. M. 
Simons; Treasurer, C. E. Burtwell. 

CoLtumBia (8. C.), No. 34.—President, J. G. Schorb; Vice-President, C. 
Dorsey; Sec. and Treasurer, Chas. A. Calvo, Jr.; Cor. Sec., M. B. 
McSweeney. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—President, J. W. Fite; Vice-President, W. L. 
Tevis; Rec. and Fin. Sec., J. C. Rietti; Treasurer, Charlee Winkley; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, H. W. Martin. 

GRAND Raptps (Mich.) No. 39.—President, Wm. M. Hathaway; Vice-Pre- 
sident, H. Carr; Fin. Sec., 8. L. Pritchard; Cor. Sec., Robt. Baerd; 
Rec. Sec., Thos. Hart; Treasurer, H. DeLong. 

Avuausta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, J. V. Johnston; Vice-President, M. 
M. Hill; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; Cor. Sec., John M. Weigle; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, S. D. Hutson; Vice-President, G. A 
Moore; Secretary, Wm. H. Moore; Treasurer, Jas. Ronan. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, Fred. A. Cogswell; Vice-President, 
James L. Frazier; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. R. Johnson; Treasurer, O. 
Badders. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Henry W. Forde; Vice-President, J. 
H. Austin; Rec. Sec., G. D. Bone; Fin. Sec., J. P. Tyrrell; Cor. Sec., 
Jas. A. Peck; Treasurer, A. A. Yale. 

ATLANTA, No, 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

DENVER, No. 49.—Presicent, J. Arkins; Vice-President, J. M. Culver; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., W. F. Robinson; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Jas. M. 
Burnell. 

BuRLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. S. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omawa, No. 51.—President, R. Pugh; Vice-President, J. W. Markle; 
Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., W. F. Edwards; Fin. Sec., Thos. 
Wolfe; Treasurer, C. D. Shultz. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, Chas. C. Giles; Vice-President, John Ben- 
nett; Rec. Sec., Lucas F. Briggs; Cor. Sec., Henry Wheeler; Fin. Sec., 
Samuel Judd; Treasurer, C. Mackey. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, W. A. Hughes; Vice-President, W. M. 
Hunter; Rec. Sec., T. A. Hickey; Fin. Sec., E. R. Cleveland; Cor. 
Sec., 8. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. Stow. 

RALEIGH, No. 54.—President, J. W. Marcom; Vice-President, Jas. 8. 
Harward; Rec. Sec., R. L. Wicker; Cor. Sec., J. R. Ray; Fin. Sec., 
L. O. Lougee; Treasurer, E. M. Uzzell. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, E. M. Williams; Vice-President, Aaron 
Levi; Fin. Sec., L. O. Phinney; Cor. Sec., G. W. Gibbs; Treasurer, 
J. R. Connolly. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, P. C. Kelly; Vice-President, W. A. Mar- 
tin; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. C. Peacock; Fin. Sec., A. G. Long; Trea- 
surer, W. A. Marietta. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, Wm. Anderson; Vice-President, A. G. 
Austin; Treasurer, Edmund Miles; Secretary, Legh R. Pearson. 
P. O. Box 44. 

Unica, No. 62.—President, E. M. Chase; Vice-President, J. H. A. 
Swertfager; Rec. Sec., D. Bennett; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., 
Wm. H. McCann; Treasurer, Wm. D. Jones. 

ToLtepo (Ohio) No. 63.—President, Wm. Beatty; Vice-President, F. 
Springsted; Fin. Sec., F. H. Blakely; Rec. Sec., C. M. Berry; Cor. 
Sec., Wm. Egelton; Treasurer, Chas. Caughling. 

WasHOE (Virginia City, Nev.), No. 65.—President, J. C. Harlow; Vice- 
President, Wells Drury; Secretary, D. J. Matthews; Treasurer, J. E 
Eckley. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, A. 8. Gooding; Vice-President, 
John T. Sullivan; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. W. Bass; Fin. Sec., Harman 
Kendall; Treasurer, Matthew Walsh, Jr. 

KEOKUK, No. 68.—President, W. H. Quarterman; Vice-President, W. H. 
Cunningham; Rec. Sec., R. M. Hanna; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John Stir- 
ling, Jr.; Treasurer, George Purdy. 

LANCASTER, No. 70.—President, Percy Johnston; Vice-Presidents, Benj. 
Detwiler and Francis Brecht; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. H. Clepper; 
Fin. Sec., John L. Vogan; Treasurer, R. 8S. Kauffman. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, John A. Chapman; Vice-President, E. P. 
Dickey; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Peter Howell; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
Edward Jenkins. 

Harrrorp, No. 72.—President, P. A. Golden; Vice-President, H. C. 
Buchanan; Cor. and Rec. Sec., W. De L. Windsor; Fin. Sec., J. D. 
Kinnure; Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. 

PorTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, John W. Turner; Vice-Presidents, 
A. L. Wormwood and G. E. Rines; Ccr. and Fin. Sec., Melvin W. 
Higgins; Rec. Sec., C. C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb. 
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TERRE Haute, No. 76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Chas. A. Whaley; Rec. Sec., Geo. D. Wilkins; Cor. Sec., E. J. Langen; 
Fin. Sec., C. F. Roderus; Treasurer, Western Harper. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; Vice-President, 
C. L. Thomas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. B. McDermut; Fin. Sec., L. 
Handshue; Treasurer, O. T. Thomas. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; Vice-President, O. C. Gun- 
ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Halsted; Treasurer, T. F. Nichols. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.-—President, J.T. Chambers; Vice-President, 
R. A. Blemner; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., R. 
O. Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

Wiimineton (N. C.), No. 82.—President, 8. G. Hall; Vice-President, 
A. W. Watson; Sec., G. D. McMillan; Treasurer, W. 8. Warrock. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. 8. Hough; Vice-President, 
G. F. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 

Maoon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, ©. Kenmore. 

Sr. Jonn (N. B.), No. 85.—President, J. W. Perkins; Vice-President, W. 
H. Coates; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Cor. Sec., J. T. Leath; Fin. 
Sec., J. J. Ryan; Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 

NorFoLK, No. 86.—President, T. B. Ruffin; Vice-President, M. W. 
Concannon; Rec. Sec., R. D. Hamilton; Fin. and Cor. Sec., G. W. 
Manning; Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 

Houston (Texas) No. 87.—President, Alex. Wynne; Vice-President, A. 
F. Sittig; Secretary, J. S. Swope; Treasurer, W. R. Black. 

HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, K. M. Griswoid; Vice-President, C. M. 
Waelder; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. M. Roberts; Fin. Sec., Isaac Nevatt; 
Treasurer, Theo. Waelder. 

RICHMOND (Va.), No. 90.—President, J. L. Wright; Vice-President, T. 
J. Vaughn; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., W. T. Booth; Fin. 
Sec., M. R. Pace; Treasurer, A. W. Tyrce. 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

LitTLe Rock, No. 92.—President, W. I. Whitwell; Vice-President, R. 
8. Woolford; Fin. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Rec. Sec., 8. W. Holtzman ; Cor. 
Sec., T. O’Dougherty; Treasurer, W. H. Windsor. 

MonrTREAL (Canada), No. 97. —President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 
John Wardley; Cor. Sec., W. J. Eagan; Rec. Sec., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec., Thos. Pettigrew; Treasurer, Jas. Connolly. 

JACKSON (Mich.) No. 99.—President, Wm. T. Wixcey; Vice-President, 
Peter Nover; Secretary, Irving B. Rich; Treasurer, Henry Hum- 
phrey. 

NorwicH, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, John 
Trankla, Jr.; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., A. A. 
Sparks, P. O. Box 1019; Treasurer, Edward Browne. 

Cotumsra, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, O. F. Mattingly; 
Vice-President, A. W. Crossley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patterson; 
Fin. Sec., Ed. Morgan; Treasurer, B. S. Platt; Clerk, F. A. Rhoderick. 
P. O. Box, No. 96. 

Ottawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, Alex. Macdonald; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Victor Morel; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. C. Teague; Rec. Sec., T. J. 
Lacy; Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

NeEwakk, No. 103.—President, Jas. F. Lynn; Vice-President, George L. 
Morrell; Rec. Sec., Chas. F. Duerr; Fin. Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. 
Sec., Jas. M. Burnett; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

New AuBany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VicksBuRG, No. 105.—President, W. H. Clements; Vice-President, Jos. 
8. Barnhurst; Cor. and Fin. Sec., M. F. Battle; Treasurer, H. Martin. 

JERSEY Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; "Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

KNOXVILLE, No. 111,—President, R. 8. Stevens; Vice-President, Z. T. 
Barry; Secretary, I. T. Stevens; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, C. B. 
Woodward. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, D. T. Daley; Vice-President, H. G. 


Bacon; Rec. Sec., Jas. O’Connor; Fin. Sec., Jas. T. Lutton; Cor. | 


Sec., Wm. E. Harris; Treasurer, J. C Coon. 


ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Joel 8. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. | 
Hutchinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- | 


surer, 8. C. Hanlon. 
Deseret, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, J. E. Evans; Vice- 


President, J. Priestley; Gen. and Fin. Sec., B. K. Sands; Cor. Sec. and | 


Treasurer, J. H. Ackerman. 


LynonBurG, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. | 


Browne; Cor. Sec., J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. 
and Treasurer, J. ’s. Liggan. 

SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. hinge T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; . Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Bec., Henry 8. 
Limbocker; Cor. Sec., a Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 
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Des aemem, No. 118.—President, P. L. Cook; Vice-President, ; J. Dun- 
ning; Fin. Sec., P. Perkins; Cor. and Rec. Sec., W. D. Ferree; Trea- 
surer, 8. W. Russell. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, J. B. Buckley; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hugh Craig; Sec. and Treasurer, F. X. Vincent, Lock Box, 
858. 

Topeka, No. 121.—President, H.C. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 
away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- 
surer, L. H. Hascall. 

WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 123.—President, M. Taylor; Vice-President, 
C. B. Woodward; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. F. Jackson; Fin. Sec., T. F. 
Carey; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 

HamiitTon (Canada), No. 129.—President, Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 
President, Wm. 8. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. Barringer; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., John Hargin; Treasurer, John Stirton. 

New Brunswick (N.‘J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

ScHUYLKILL (Pottsville) No. 135.—President, H. M. Kammerer; Vice- 
President, J. D. Foster; Cor. and Fin. Sec., L. J. Protheroe; Rec. 
Sec., John Cain; Treasurer, J. E. Protheroe. 

AusTIN (Texas), No. 138.—President, C. McLaughlin; Vice-President, 
G. 8. Smith; Sec., H. M. Strong; Treasurer, E. 8. Hughes. 

TiTusvILLE, No. 144.—President, H. C. Eddy; Vice-President, J. A. 
Snyder; Fin. Sec., T. F. O’Brien; Rec. Sec., J. F. McGuire; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. Grant; Treasurer, Geo. Stephens. 

JACQUES-CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, Peter Griffard; 
Vice-President, Z. Moisan; Rec. Sec., H. Coté; Cor. Sec., Peter A. 
Crossby; Fin. Sec., P. 8. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 

Sr. CaTHaRtNes (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HunNTsvILLE, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O’Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 
Sanatoaa (N. Y.), No. 149.—President, Henry McGuier; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edw. M. Connor; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Thos. Connolly; Fin. Sec., 

Wm, Connolly; Treasurer, G. F. White. 

ELizaBETH, No. 150.—President, B. Frank MeDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. S. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Ou Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, R. H. Myers; Vice-President, 8. T. 
Ley; Cor. and Rec. Sec., T. J. Maguire; Fin. Sec., J. T. McCoy; Trea- 
surer, John Myers. 

ANN ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, J. W. Keating; Vice-President, 
John Harris, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. G. McCracken; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. Pawling; Treasurer, G. N. Depuy. 

Mountain Crry (Md.) No. 156.—President, J. W. Cavan; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas. Nossett; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Thos. Wickard; Treasurer, 
U. G. Lowdermilk 

BripGEport, No. 157.—President, G. B. Whitney; Vice-President, M. 
Abberton; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Fin. Sec., J. W. Hubbell; Cor. 
Sec., W. C. Anderson; Treasurer, Michael Houston. 

QuEBEc (Canada), No. 159.—President, Siméon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. Vienno-Michaud; Rec. Sec., Romuald Lamontagne; Cor. 
Sec., Léandre Savard; Fin. Sec., C. J. Rousseau. 

QuEBEc (Canada), No. 160.—President, Geo. Jackson; Vice-President, 
Jno. Eagan; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Jos. Cryan; Treasurer, Robt. Hay. 
JACKSONVILLE (Fla.) No. 162.—President, J. E. Elliott; Vice-President, 
F. W. Dennis; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. C. Andrew; Fin. Sec., L. Bb. 

Andrew; ‘Treasurer, L. B. Andrew. 

Worcester, No. 164.—President, Charles E. Wyatt; Vice-President, 
Elbridge Chapman; Rec. Sec., D. Armitage; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. 
O. Caldwell. 

RUTLAND, No. 165.—President, V. C. Meyerhoffer; Vice-President, J. 
W. Thorpe; Rec. Sec., J. Beaman; Cor. Sec., N. W. Hummel; Fin. 
Sec., Wm. H. Little. 

RicHMoND (Ind.) No. 168.—President, J. M. Grooms; Vice-President, 
C. K. Thompson; Treasurer, Henry Nobbe; Sec., R. O. Dormer. 

Sr. ALBANS (Vt.), No. 169.—President, Geo. Church; Vice-President, 
Elien Ryan; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. W. Bradley; Fin. Sec., b. A. 
Church; Tregsurer, Jgmes Myers. 

Tioga, No. 170.—President, A. C. Lumbard; Vice-President, H. T. 
Graves; Cor. and Rec. Sec., F. M. Lumbard, Box 114, Wellsboro, Pa. ; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Fred. Graves. 

CHAMPLAIN (Burlington, Vt.) No. 171.—President, R. Rowe; Vice-Presi- 
dent, M. D. L. Thompson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. A. Huntington; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, G. F. Cole. 

San Anronto, No. 172.—President, Geo. M. Martin; Vice-President, J. 
Schott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Cotton; Fin. Sec., Chas. Seabaugh. 

Datuas (Texas) No. 173.—President, O. A. Eylar; Vice-President, W. O. 
Stillman; Rec. Sec., J. M. Williamson; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Ed. E. 
Stillman; Treasurer, Geo. B. Carter. 
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WASHINGTON (PRESSMEN’S UNION), No. acini. W. D. ‘Reafiela; | | 


Vice-President, Chas. W. Hurdle; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. W. Pierce; 
Fin. Sec., M. W. Louis; Treasurer, T. F. Maher. 


DeErRoIT (PRESSMEN’s UNION), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- | 


President, C. Risher; Rec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, N. W. Healey. 

CHICAGO (PRESSMEN’S UNION) No. 3.—President, Garrett Burns; Vice- 
President, J. L. Regan; Rec. Sec.; Geo. McLenahan; Fin. and Cor. 
Sec., Wm. J. Tate (1007 Wilcox Ave.); Treasurer, John McMillan. 





ye TYPEFOUNDERS, ETC.—ORIGINAL 
(St 


pareil to Pica, with Foreign Accents, Xc., 
ters. 
count on complete sets. Nett cash on delivery. 

(late C. D. May), 61, Hatton Garden, E.C., London. 


together about 3000 charac- 


Apply to F. F. MAY 





\ ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED, 
To hold 20 Single Column — eccee eccccccccccce S14 
20 Double coos 16 
3. MENAMIN, 
517 and tis Minor 8t., Philadelphia. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 





Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


J. H. WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, 





Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags. Banners. 
Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. 


1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





PRICE LIST 


LEATHER BELTING, 


FOR SALE BY 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


Inches. Price per foot. Inches. Price per foot. 


6 cents. 
9 “ee 


CIRCULAR. 


ICK’S PATENT UNION AND TRIPLE MAILERS. ORDER OF 
R. DICK, Ezpositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses 


| to be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





Price 50c. 


ITTLE GIANT SHOOTING STICK.—THE LATEST AND BEST! 
4 Light, durable, and wonderfully strong. All malleable iron. 
By mail, 60c. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 

517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





COPPER MATRICES 
rikes or Drives) supplied in the newest styles of BOOK and | 
NEWS FOUNTS of Roman, Italic, and German Faces, from Pearl-Non- 


Price 1s. 6d. per strike for single sizes, with 10 per cent. dis- | 


EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST 
true, in yard lengths. 
Nonpareil to Small Pica, per. yard 
Pica to 4-line, 
Five-line to 8-line, 
Nine-line to 12-line, 
Side Sticks 


CHERRY, SMOOTH AND 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St. Philadelphia. 











FIAT LUX! 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER 


FOR 


CounTrTRY PRINTING OFFICES. 


The above cut represents a useful little article, manufactured by the 
undersigned. It supplies a want long felt by country printers, and is 
now in use in all parts of the country. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 


case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in sucha 


manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 
The Lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and will not 
easily break. 
Fig 2. 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, $1.00, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


617 & 619 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


HORATIO N. OLIVER. 


DALSEN & OLIVER, 


PRACTICAL 


Electrotypers and Stereotypers, 


NO. 14 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


(Entrance on Commerce St.) 


| CHARLES M. DALSEN. 


| 
| 
| 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gzo. Mrrer & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 


agent in Philadelphia, R. S. MENAMIN. PHILADELPHIA. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand 


The undersigned respectfully announce to publishers, printers, and 
others in need of ELECTROTYPING and STEREOTYPING, that they 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the have just fitted up a complete establishment for these purposes at the 


FINEST BRONZES, 


location above mentioned, where they hope to be favored with orders 


for large or small work. Having served for many years in all branches 


BAN 4 Ze 


| by the 
and is 


| upper 
} such a 


r either 


will not 


WHITE AND YELLOW MFTAL LEAP, &c., &c., of the business we have undertaken, we feel confident of being able 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 


Factorres—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 


to give satisfaction. 


Orders by mail will have prompt attention and faithful execution. 


DALSEN & OLIVER. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 1, 1876. 





DEGENER & WEILER, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“fiberty” Troadle ob Printing Prossos. 


Gold Medal Exposition Internationale, Paris, 1875; London, 1862; Paris Exposition, 1867; 
Vienna Weltausstellung, 1873 5 Royal Pomona Palace Exhibition, Manchester, 1875. 


OVER 6,000 SOLD. 


NEW SIZES AND REDUCED PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY.” 
No. 2. —Inside of Chase, 7x11, with Card Drop, $225....Fountain, $25....Boxing $6 00 
No. 2A.— a 9x13, és Wiceee 6 00 
No. 3. — « 10x15, 350.... - 25... - 7 50 
No. 4. — se 13x19, 450.... ee , er ” 10 00 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller 
Mould, one Hand Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. 
Speed from 1,000 to 2,000 per hour. 


~- 





NOTICE.—As the LIBERTY MACHINES have been imitated in countries where we are 
not secured by Patents, and as inferior machines are represented as our make, buyers are 
cautioned to see that our name is on each Machine. 

For the convenience of our European customers, we have opened a branch of our busi- 
ness in London, where we shall always have ready, for immediate shipment, all our differ- 
ent sized Machines, also exact fitting parts, which are made interchangeable. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 
23 Chambers Streot, N. Y., and 4 Shoe Lane, Holborn Viaduct, Z.C., London. 


The “LIBERTY,” 


as at present built, with new and improved pat- 
tern, is the result of over twenty-five years’ study 
and experience in 


BUILDING PRINTING MACHINES. 


All imaginary and unnecessary complications 
have been cast aside, so that the “‘ LIBERTY ” now 
stands as the simplest of presses, therefore unri- 
valed and unequaled in the estimation of 


THE PRINTER WHO WORKS FOR PROFIT. 


American depot for Charles Derriey’s celebrated Types, Borders, dc. Illustrated Specimen Books, $100. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


aoa 7 


WaRE HOUSE: 


NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


= REIMO V ATs. = 


a a 


CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 








PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


> Y fa 4 
VO. CFO MARKET STREET, 
OFFICE OF WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 


~>- 
—wORDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PAPER PROMPTLY EXECUTED, =— 


DELPHIA, October 2, 1876. 
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M. 8. BULKLEY. J. G. DITMAN, 


J. G DITMAN & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER, RAGS, and ENVELOPES, 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH ST., 


(CORNER OF JAYNE STREET,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


—— 
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AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING PAPERS: 
A complete assortment always on hand, and odd sizes manufactured to order. 

L. L. BROWN PAPER CO’S LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS. IRVING MILLS WRITING PAPERS. 
TILESTON & HOLLINGSWORTH’S PLATE AND CHROMO PAPERS. | CROTON MILLS RULED PAPERS. 
A. H. HUBBARD & CO’S FINE COLORED AND GLAZED PAPERS. ERIE MILLS RULED PAPERS. 
OWEN PAPER CO’S FLAT AND RULED GOODS. HOWARD MILLS WRITING PAPERS. 
CRANE & CO’S BOND AND PARCHMENT PAPERS. CARSON & BROWN’S OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS FLAT AND RULED 
CAREW’S RULED AND FLAT PAPERS. GOODS. 
CRESCENT MILLS WRITING PAPERS. CRANE BROS.’ BANK, LEDGER AND PURE LINEN LAID PAPERS 
WALSH CO’S BLUE WRITING PAPERS. BIRD'S HARDWARE PAPER. 
PARSONS PAPER CO’S COLORED AND ENVELOPE PAPERS. ROCKDALK MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 
SENECA MILLS BLUE AND WHITE WRITING PAPERS. WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 
WHITING PAPER CO’S RULED AND FLAT PAPERS. PARKER’S COMMERCIAL, WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING 
COMMERCIAL SAFETY PAPER, FOR CHECKS AND NOTES. PAPERS. 
HURLBUT PAPER CO’S WRITING PAPERS, and FINE COLORED RUSSELL’S ROLL AND FLAT MANILLAS. 

AND WHITE BRISTOL BOARDS, No. 2 MILLS WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING PAPERS. 





Orders by mail promptly filled, and samples furnished. 
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1ate that quality, as heretof 


the same uniform standard, and the Card Prices will de 

















PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISHES, cic, 
OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Established April, 1816, 








BL ACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS 

Card or Wood Cut Ink, @ Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Cammaine Tak, FP OB. 2.0.0 ccccccccccccecs Sie & Ultramarine Blue. 

Job Ink.. — occ ccs Te Purple Ink, P oz 50c., $1.00, 1. Green, poster. ovael 

Adams or Power Pre as C ut Ink. . .75c., , $ Lake, # Ib. cane sonia 3, 5. y Green, Fine Light and D ark.. $1. 50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink....... .40e., £ ‘ . | Fine Red, @ “aes occceccosegey Cee am Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. ...$1.50, 2.00 
Extra News Ink ° JSessewe Be | Red, for paper esa cesevcne ce Bay Det . for posters. T5e -» $1 
News and ster Ink. . - «2 s., 25c. | Red, for posters. oo. -00C., T5C., m Gold Size, White or Gold Color 

Printers’ Varnish 5 to $1.00 | Blue, for posters. .-+.-50c., T5c. Tints of all Shades...............#1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, P gal. ..32. 50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Pronze >B slue. 50, 2. Brown and Sienna Inks.... $1, 1.50, 2.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHEHES. 


Lithographic Inks, @ Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish..............60c, to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


DIAGRAM INKS BINDERS’ INES. 


Diagram Inks 3.00, 2.00, 1.00, T5e. Binders’ Gloss Drying Ink....... Sbbucene eencsesennenee’ $3.00 


BINDERS’ GLOSS DRYING COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER. 









































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





CHAS. BE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


ADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. | 








8 Spruce Street, New York. 


A O06 DADA om Me ONES APY 
yl baw 4 


MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
[ESTABLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 
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BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. | ANILINE INKS. 
Per Pound. | Per Pound. Per Pound. 
News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses.14c. to 16c. | Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper....$2, 3, 5,10 Purple Ink............$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
” for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c, | Scarlet Red Ink -50 Purple Ink, Blueish 
“ for Hand Presses ..+.20c. | Deep Red Ink #1, 1.50 Magenta Ink...........25.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24.00 
“ “« “ ., 30c. | Lake Ink Mauve, Reddish... ....$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 
Book Ink............30c., 40¢., 50c., 75c , Carmine Ink 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft he Ultramarine Ink, fine............... $2.00, 3.00 | POSTER INKS. 

“s “ss h . a rae Per Pound. 
Scientific American bi Ree = pcos cccesenmaanteuns $1.50, 2.00 Ultramarine Ink »., T5e., $1.00, 1.50 
American Agriculturist ».| Dark Blue $1.50, 2.00 Blue Ink, Light or Dark........75c., $1.00, 1.50 
Job Ink, for dry and cal’d) 55 75, $1. 1.50, $2 Green sat $1.00, 1.50, 2.00 | Red Imk..............0000000+-75C., $1.00, 1.50 

paper; will not set off...j~ ° =’ ©°“"’ *"| Green © Beep GAME. 00. ccccrcccesce 2.00 | Green Ink. ........ccecccecces e., T5c., $1.00 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer... ..$1.50, 2.00, 3.00' Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, 1.50, 2,00 Yellow Ink 2, T5c., $1.00 
Card or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 White Ink sseeeeess-500., T5c. | Brown Ink s., T5c., $1.00 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 White Ink 50c., 75c., $1.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 








714 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 





























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING C0, 


NO. 39 BEEKMAN STREET, WYTHE AVE. AND HEWES Sf. 
NEW YORK. BROOKLYN, E. D. 
CENTENNIAL GROUNDS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Campbell Two-Roller Job and Book Press 
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THE MOST CONVENIENT AND BEST PRESS IN THE MARKET. 


register is perfect. 


a © —aE— 
Campbell Country Press. 
The only Country Press with both Rack and Screw and Table Distribution. The best press for color work. The 


ee 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED. 
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This machine is so constructed that every motion is positive; and, 
there being no adjustments, it is simply impossible for even the most 
inexperienced person to get it out of order. 

The strain-bearing parts are all either of wrought iron or steel, and 
are made heavier than in corresponding sizes of other machines. 
This fact insures greater strength. 

The bed is stationary, and is strengthened by heavy lateral and 
transverse braces, which preclude any possibility of springing. 

The chase is instantly and securely fastened to the bed by an auto- 
matic chase-hook. 

The impression is given by a toggle, applied behind the platen-yoke. 
This nrotion is very simple and powerful, and admits of a “dead dwell’’ 
on the impression, and a long rest of platen to receive the sheet. 


Manufactory, Palmyra, N. Y. 
Branch Office: 175 Monroe 8t., Ohicago. 
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The ink-disc makes five-seventeenths of a complete revolution, thus 
exposing a fresh surface to the form at every impression. This obvi- 
ates a fault common in other presses with a disc—that of having the 
form, if a large one, show more ink on the end towards which the 
disc turns. «« 

The rollers are three in number, and cover a full form. The roller- 
carriage is an original device, by means of which the rollersare securely 
fastened, and all liability to accident, from the rollers dropping out, 
avoided. 

The throw-off is an eccentric, operated by a lever, which locks itself 
in either position. It can be used at any period of the impression. 

The grippers are of spring steel, and can be instantly lowered or 
raised for the purpose of setting. 


CLOBE MANUFACTURINC CO. 


, Salesrooms: 44 BEEKMAN ST,, N.Y. 























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


POTTER, Jh., & Co.'s 





PATENT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


No. Rollers | Size Bed Size Matter 
Size ‘overing Price. vo. Inside Bearers, Covered by Two Rollers. 


I Bearers. Mat er. eutire form, 17x21 inches. 13x17 inches. 
24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. $2,600 20x25 15x20 « 
25x35 “ 21x30 se 3,000 21x27 16x22 
29x42 “ 24x37 { 3,500 24x30 20x25 
32x48“ 27x43 5 4,000 95 91230 
34x50 “ 29x45 * 3 4,500 29x42 94x37 
36x52“ 31x47‘ } 5,000 32x46 ‘ 27x41 
38x55“ 33x50 < 5 5,250 een «e 28x45 
41x58 “ 36x53 6,000 36x52 ‘ 31x47 

40x54 36x49 
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Automatic, Double and Treble Rolling, $175 extra. 
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PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
Size Bed Size Matter Covered Cyl. Dist 
No Inside Bearers by Four Rollers Pr t 


. 24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. $1,850 $215 


25x35 ‘ 


RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
Size Bud Price 
0 Inside Bearers Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr. 
21x30“ 2,200 230 3, 32x46 inches. 27x42 inches. 29x44 inches. $1,400 
214, 29x42 “ 24x37 “ 2,600 245 33x50 « 98x45“ 30x47 « 1,600 
3 32x46“ 27x41 “ 3,000 260 
4, 44x50 ** 20x45 ** 3,300 275 


extra 


Steam Power, $50 extra. 
em 
TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
TABLE DISTRIBUTION. 

Size Bed Price. 
Inside Bearers Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr 
31x46 inches. 26x42 inches. 28x44 inches. $1,150 
0x25 15x20 32x46“ 27x42 «“* 29x44“! 1,300 
21x97 16x22 450 33x50 “ 28x45 ** 30x47 “ 1,400 
24x30 20x25 550. 2 Steam Power, $50 extra. 
25x35 21x30 * ,850 
29x42 24x37 «“ 2,1! 295 
32x46 27x41 y 9) PATENT LITHOCRAPHIC STOP CYLINDER PRESSES. 
34x50 29x45 * 2,7 No. Size Stone. Size Design. Rollers, Price 
36x52 ¢ 31x47 ‘ 2 24x32 22x30 6 $4,000 
40x54 36x49 3.5 OTL 28x40 26x38 6 4,500 
40x60 36x55 3. ‘ OTHER SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


->- _ — 


OCTOBER, 1876. OFFICE, 12 & 14 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORE. 
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PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 
Size Bed Size Matter Covered 


Insid rers by Twi Price 


17x21 inches. 13x17 inches. 
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